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which  is  reproduced  above?  Read  this  one 
in  any  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  maga¬ 
zines,  and  we  think  you’ll  follow  the  series, 
use  the  material  in  these  pages  in  your 
merchandising  work  with  the  trade. 


tions,  sales  ideas  —  you  know  how  the 
retail  grocer  needs  them,  but  do  you  know 
how  much  he’s  getting  through  a  series  of 
Canco  advertisements,  the  current  one  of 


AMERICAN  CAN 


^ANIIAKT  ^AN)  •  .  The  reliable  "B"  trademarked 
line  I  First  choice  of  Packers  who  have  compared  I  .  .  are  to 
be  made  even  more  easily  available  to  Food  Packers  of  the 
Middle  West! 


Enlarged  installations  for  increased  production  have  been 
completed  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  the  steadily  incraas* 
ing  acceptance  of  CAK  VALUE  under  the  "B"  trademark  and 
CAN  SERVICE  as  rendered  . .  a  gesture  of  appreciation  to  our 
established  trade  as  well  as  an  inducement  to  all  Cannery  oper¬ 
ators  in  this  richest  Packing  section 


All  the  wealth  of  experience  that  30  years  of  food  packing 
contacts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  put  bock  of  this  CAN 
SERVICE,  awaits  your  call  by  word  .  .  by  wire  ...  by  phonal 


Here  too,  are  all  the  accessories  to  a  reliable  CAN  SUPPLY 


Organized  mechanical  support,  laboratory  advice,  dependable 


CANS 


..of  recognized  Quality! 
..you  NEED! 

..when  you  NEED  THEM/ 


power-seamers  of  latest  approved  designi  All  in  all,  an  organi¬ 
zation  geared  to  Cannery  needs  I  Bringing  new  practice  to 
supplant  old-fashioned  methods  of  production,  shipping  and 


warehousing. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


-  * ... 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 

The  Conner  who  bought  his.  can~ma~ 

.  chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.2 S  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 

Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 

Ncstle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phill  ips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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CANNED  FOOD 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONTINENTAL  is  telling  the  American  public  the 
facts  about  canned  vegetables — how  they  are 
packed  garden  fresh,  cooked  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans  with  their  goodness  and  vitamin  value  perma¬ 
nently  protected,  not  lost  as  in  ordinary 
cooking  at  home.  It  is  breaking  down  old 
prejudices. 

What  are  you  doing  to  profit  from  this 
effort — to  run  increased  customer  acceptance 


into  increased  sales?  Here  is  a  drive  which  will  prosper 
in  direct  ratio  to  cooperative  support. 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  consumer  force,  but  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  ally  which  converts  it  into  sales.  Now 
is  the  time  to  inform  and  stimulate  your 
salesmen  —  give  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
the  aid  they  need  to  put  canned  vegetables 
forward  in  their  own  advertising  and  sales 
efforts. 


ADVERTISING 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  industries 


EDITORIALS 

In  this  week’s  Better  Profits  you  have  an  Editorial 
really  worth  reading — and  following.  That  column 
is  always  an  important  one  to  anyone  in  this  industry, 
but  this  week  more  than  ordinarily  so.  No  further 
comment  needed  here. 

♦  *  ♦ 

LEADING  THE  BLIND — We  Americans  may  be 
the  great  mental  giants  we  are  fond  of  admitting,  but 
sometimes  it  is  mighty  hard  to  believe  so.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  rugged,  free-born  American  rages  at  the 
“regimentation”  which  the  political  “large  mouth  bass” 
claim  the  Government  is  attempting  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  codes!  And  the  unthinking  public  swallows 
this. 

Codes  are  not  made  by  the  Government — they  are 
made  by  each  individual  industry,  and  are  enforced  by 
each  industry — self-imposed.  Yes,  the  Government 
takes  a  hand — as  umpire  only — in  drawing  up  the 
Code,  to  keep  the  hogs  from  gobbling  up  everything  for 
themselves,  and  to  save  the  small  fellow,  and  anyone 
who  has  ever  “worked  on”  a  Code  knows  full  well  how 
necessary  that  supervision  was,  or  is.  And  after  an 
industry  has  adopted  a  Code  of  “fair  trading”  (digest 
for  a  moment  that  absolute  requisite  of  every  Code) 
upon  request  of  that  industry  the  Government  lends 
its  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  merely  helping  the  codified  industry  to  police 
itself.  To  blame  the  Government  for  “regimenting” 
industry  is  equivalent  to  blaming  the  policeman  for 
causing  crime!  Some  straight  thinking  is  needed  on 
this.  No  Code  has  been  imposed  by  the  Government! 

And  Marketing  Agreements  come  in  under  the  same 
head.  The  Chicago  Convention  tried  its  durndest  to 
get  Mr.  Tapp  to  say  what  he  wanted.  With  as  admir¬ 
able  a  degree  of  patience  as  we  have  ever  seen,  he  kept 
reminding  them  that  this  was  their  agreement,  but 
that  if  they  wished  to  ask  the  Government  to  help  en¬ 
force  it,  they  must  present  something  that  was  enforce¬ 
able  !  He  never  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  restraints 
sought;  the  nearest  he  came  was  to  warn  the  con¬ 
tenders  that  they  were  veering  away  from  the 
objective;  in  other  words,  he  tried  to  keep  them  on 
the  right  track.  The  canners  had  the  job  of  making 
the  agreement  control  canners !  Most  of  them  wanted 
to  control  the  growers  and  not  themselves. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  the  other  canners  of  the 
country,  also,  to  see  the  way  the  California  canners  are 
going  through  with  marketing  and  control  measures 
for  themselves.  They  know  the  value  of  such  measures 
and  they  tried  to  make  the  Convention  see  it  as  they 
see  it,  but  to  no  use, 


And  there  are  canners  who  are  putting  in  force 
things  which  the  Canners’  Code  ought  to  enforce — not 
waiting  for  the  slow  moving  general  Code  for  action. 
This  must  come  also  as  a  shock  to  some  canners.  For 
instance : 

A  prominent  middle  Western  canner  has  issued  the 
following  to  the  trade,  and  his  position  is  being  favor¬ 
ably  commented  on  by  many,  says  our  informant : 

“CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTIONS  OF  OUR 
CANNING  BUSINESS 

Introduction 

The  results  of  Corporate  Chains  command  our 
respect.  While  the  tactics  of  a  few  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  question,  we  believe  the  many  are  entitled 
not  only  to  respect  but  to  praise. 

The  results  of  the  Voluntary  Chains  and  the  per¬ 
formances  of  their  leaders  command  our  esteem. 

The  stand  of  the  independents  commands  our 
admiration. 

We  desire  to  have  taken  away  from  others  noth¬ 
ing  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  nor  do  we  seek 
.  anything  for  ourselves  except  what  we  believe 
rightfully  belongs  to  us,  which  includes  the  right 
to  choose  to  operate  our  business  on  basis  that 
follows : 

Article  1. 

This  Company  shall  operate  with  discrimination 
in  favor  of  none,  big  or  small. 

Article  2. 

This  Company  shall  operate  its  business  with 
due  and  proper  regard  to  its  Country,  its  loyal 
customers,  its  employees,  and  last  but  not  least, 
its  stockholders. 

Section  A. 

No  brokerage  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  trade  buyer,  nor  shall  there 
be  permitted  any  diversion  of  brokerage,  in  part 
or  whole,  to  any  trade  buyer.  Brokerage  shall  be 
paid  only  to  our  regularly  appointed  broker  and 
none  shall  represent  us  but  an  independent  Food 
Broker,  who  is  not  employed,  established  by,  nor 
an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  any  trade  buyer.” 
Evidently  there  are  those  who  want  Codes  and 
Marketing  Agreements,  and  they  are  getting  them. 
Just  another  way  of  saying  that  all  are  not  in 
opposition. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  QUALITY— We  take  this  from 
“Facts  and  Figures,”  the  bulletin  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association : 

“Women  and  elephants  never  forget”  is  a  wise  saw 

for  the  retail  grocery  trade.  One  wholesaler  using  this 
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to  enliven  his  summer  bulletin  tells  the  following: 
“Go  to  the  circus  and  give  the  elephant  a  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco.  Go  ahead  and  sell  the  woman  some¬ 
thing  that  isn’t  fresh  or  is  a  different  brand  from  what 
she  wants  or  let  her  see  your  store  dusty  and  dirty. 
On  your  own  head  be  it !  The  elephant,  as  any  authority 
will  state,  will  attack  on  sight  twenty  years  hence. 
And  the  woman,  as  any  thinking  store  man  knows,  will 
either  come  back  raving,  or  worse,  never  come  back 
at  all.” 

The  leaven  is  working— The  reception  ac¬ 
corded  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking,”  both  as  a 
serial  in  these  pages,  and  since  in  pamphlet  form, 
was  varied.  In  many  cases  the  readers  said  candidly 
“they  did  not  get  the  idea,”  that  is,  they  read  but  did 
not  understand,  and  so,  of  course,  they  took  no  action. 
Some  said  the  subject  was  “too  deep.”  That  surprised 
us.  Those  who  read  and  realized  were  very  flattering 
in  their  earnest  support,  and  prompt  in  their  appeals 
to  Congress  to  end  this  constant  tribute  to  the  bankers, 
and  they  urged  the  Government  to  end  the  depression 
by  using  its  great  credit  direct,  and  not  through  the 
bankers.  “End  the  tribute  to  bankers”  seems  to  be 
the  slogan. 

We  go  back  to  this  because  some  are  asking:  “Are 
they  doing  anything  about  it?” 

Honorable  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  spoke  in  the 
House  on  April  9th,  and  broadcasted  the  same  address 
on  April  14th.  Here  is  a  brief  quotation  that  may 
make  you  business  men  who  pay  interest  sit  up  and 
take  notice: 

“ZERO  RATE  OF  INTEREST 

“Do  such  banks  pay  for  the  privelege  of  issuing  these 
blanket  mortgages  on  the  property  and  incomes  of  the 
people?  The  answer  is,  no.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
section  16,  provides  that  they  shall  pay  an  interest  charge 
that  may  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Board  fixed  the  rate  at  zero.  Therefore  these  12  banks 
have  used  the  people’s  credit  up  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,- 
000,000  a  year  turnover  for  20  years  for  the  zero  rate  of 
interest.  If  they  had  paid  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
the  Government  would  have  collected  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Practically  all  the  money  we  have  in  circulation  today  is 
money  issued  by  these  banks.  They  use  the  Nation’s  credit 
free  to  issue  it,  but  someone  is  paying  interest  on  it  every 
day  it  is  outstanding.  The  only  way  the  people  can  expand 
their  currency  under  this  system  is  to  go  into  debt  deeper 
and  pay  more  interest.  The  people  owe  $203,000,000,000 
in  debts  now.  During  the  year  1932  the  national  income 
was  $40,000,000,000;  that  year,  when  we  had  less  than 
$5,000,000,000  in  circulation,  the  people  paid  $10,000,000,000 
in  interest  charges  alone. 

PEOPLE  SHOULD  GET  MONEY  MINDED 
I  hope  the  people  get  money  minded,  money  conscious.  Look 
at  the  paper  money  in  your  pocket  and  do  not  stop  investi¬ 
gating  until  you  know  all  about  why,  how,  and  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  issued.  It  is  the  one  big  problem;  when  it 
is  solved  most  of  all  our  other  problems  will  sink  into  in¬ 
significance.  Congress  is  the  branch  of  government  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  solving  it  or  with  submitting  to 
the  Excutive  proposals  to  that  end.” 

and  he  goes  on  to  say  our  money  is  issued  “on  debt,”  as 
we  pointed  out.  Here  is  the  Creed  set  forth  by 
Representative  Patman : 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  L  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 
Telephone  Plaza  2698 

“1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  and  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  banks,  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

2.  No  private  corporation,  or  corporation  owned  by  private 
corporations,  should  have  the  right  to  issue  money. 

3.  The  Government  should  issue  currency  when  in  need 
of  money  instead  of  tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds. 

4.  No  additional  taxes  should  be  levied  as  long  as  we 
need  additional  money. 

5.  Very  few  of  the  bankers  of  the  country,  even  the  real 
good  ones,  have  ever  studied  or  thought  anything  about  this 
monetary  problem. 

6.  A  billion  dollars  a  year  can  be  used  by  the  Government 
to  a  better  advantage  than  paying  it  as  interest  on  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  that  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance 
of  currency. 

7.  Direct  credits  should  receive  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  people. 

8.  Opposition  to  any  progressive  proposal  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  those  who  will  be  deprived  of  special  priveleges, 
the  die-hard,  orthodox,  hard-money  advocates,  and  the  poll- 
parrot  satelites  of  Wall  Street  who  only  repeat  what  others 
say  and  never  think  for  themselves. 

9.  We  need  and  must  have  more  money  as  a  circulating 
medium,  but  we  should  not  issue  more  Government  bonds 
in  order  to  get  it. 

Money  itself  is  of  no  value;  it  is  a  simple  tool  desired 
for  the  one  purpose  of  making  exchanges.  Money  is  no 
mysterious  thing,  no  mystic  principles  veil  or  obscure  it; 
it  is  a  tool  for  making  exchanges,  just  as  a  hammer  is  a  tool 
for  driving  nails.” 

Sounds  familiar,  does  it  not? 

Get  the  point  as  Rep.  Patman  makes  it:  Over  the 
past  20  years  the  Government  has  loaned  without  in¬ 
terest,  sixty  hillion  dollars  per  year  to  the  bankers, 
who  in  turn  loan  it  to  you  at  interest ;  and  worse  than 
all,  the  Government  itself  borrows  back  from  these 
bankers,  this  very  money  and  pays  interest  on  its 
loans!  The  Government’s  interest  bill  amounts  to 
more  than  one  hillion  dollars  per  year!  That  is  what 
helps  make  your  taxes  so  high. 

All  this  Money  and  Banking  argument  is  to  ask  why 
the  Government  does  not  use  this  credit  itself ;  it  is  to 
demand  that  the  Government  stop  giving  its  credit  to 
the  bankers ;  stop  piling  up  bonded  debts ;  stop  giving 
the  whole  wealth  of  our  country  to  the  bankers.  You 
have  read  the  pamphlet  by  this  time.  Have  you  taken 
any  action?  Or  do  you  like  and  approve  this  action 
of  your  Government? 

We  wanted  to  see  the  great  canned  foods  industry 
instigate  this  move  towards  a  monetary  change,  to 
have  that  first  honor,  and  that  is  why  we  presented  it 
at  length,  and  even  furnished  each  reader  a  form  of 
appeal  to  Congress.  If  you  wrote  your  Representatives 
as  directed  we  wish  you  would  let  us  know.  If  the 
Crusade  ever  starts  it  will  carry  through,  but  it  relies 
on  each  one  of  you  to  start  it. 
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AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


fWHEN  DO 
OUR  CANS 
COME  IN 


GEORGE,  THAT  WAGON 
SCALE  NEEDS  TENDING 
TO  RIGHT  AWAY 


YES,  CHECK  those"! 
WATER  PUMPS  AND 
GET  THEM 


I 


WELL  THAT  MEANS  ONTHE" 
24IH  AND  NOT  A  DAY  LATER 


THIS  LETTER 
SAYS  ON  THE  24™ 


HEEKIN  CAN  ALWAYS  DE  DEPENDED 
UPON,  that's  why  they  a 
OUR  CAN  CONTRACT 


IN  the  rush  of  activity  during  the  can¬ 
ning  season  you  want  to  be  relieved 
of  any  worry  regarding  the  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  cans.  You  want  them  there 
when  you  need  them  . . .  you  want  them 
there  ready  to  go  as  the  crop  comes  in. 
Strategically  located  in  the  central-west, 
where  river  and  rail  meet,  Heekin  fac¬ 
tories  can  ship  in  any  direction  .  .  . 
quickly  .  .  .for  prompt  delivery  at  the 
cannery.  To  serve  you  when  you  need 
service  ...  to  appreciate  your  problems 
and  to  work  with  you  has  always  been  a 


Heekin  policy.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  service,  in  any  business  is  as 
necessary  as  a  good  product.  When  you 
deal  with  Heekin  you  deal  with  those  in 
authority . . .  directly . . .  personally.  On 
this  common  ground  of  personal  service 
we  both  profit ...  we  both  build  friend¬ 
ships  in  business.  And,  after  all,  friend¬ 
ship  in  business  is  the  strongest  factor 
for  the  success  of  any  business.  Has 
the  time  come  when  we  can  serve  you, 
too?  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HEEMN  CANS 


HEEKIN 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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History  and  Introduction  of  Leading 
Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn* 

by  A.  T.  Erwin 

Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa 


WHERE  did  we  get  sweet  corn?  Was  it  an 
Indian  food  plant,  or  is  it  a  product  of  the 
horticulturist?  Authorities  differ  as  to  its  be¬ 
ing  a  food  plant  of  the  red  men.  However,  the  fact 
that  varieties  of  sweet  corn  did  not  appear  in  literature 
until  about  1850  and  that  it  is,  with  one  exception,  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  from  the  archeological  collections  of 
historic  maize,  throws  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
to  the  support  of  the  theory  that  it  was  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  Indian  food  plant. 

Studies  in  genetics  have  contributed  information  as 
to  the  probable  origin  of  sweet  corn.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  development  of  both  field  and  sweet  corn  the 
sugar  content  is  relatively  high.  In  the  case  of  field 
corn,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  starch  as  the  ear 
reaches  maturity.  The  starch  grains  fill  out  the 
endosperm,  making  the  kernels  plump.  In  sweet  corn, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case.  With  sweet  corn  the 
conversion  of  sugar  to  starch  goes  on  very  slowly  and 
is  incomplete  at  the  time  the  stalks  die.  The  starch 
grains  which  have  formed  are  small  and  only  partially 
developed  and  do  not  fill  the  endosperm ;  consequently 
as  the  water  dries  out  the  sweet  corn  kernel  shrinks 
severely,  causing  the  wrinkled  appearance  character¬ 
istic  of  sugar  corn.  Sweet  corn  has  therefore  been 
characterized  as  field  corn  which  has  lost  its  ability  to 
form  starch  normally. 

ORIGIN  OF  SWEET  CORN 

Sweet  corn  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  but  recently  genetic  studies  indicate  that  it  is 
merely  a  botanical  variety  of  field  corn.  In  other 
words,  it  is  field  corn  in  an  arrested  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  regards  the  conversion  of  sugar  to  starch. 

There  are  two  important  commercial  types  of  field 
corn — the  dents  and  the  flints,  from  both  of  which 
have  been  derived  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  The  Bantam 
and  Cory  belong  to  the  flint  type,  while  the  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  and  numerous  other  varieties  belong  to  the 
dented  type  of  field  corn. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Lindstrum  of  the  department  of  Genetics 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  discovered  in  1929  a  single 
sweet  corn  kernel  as  a  mutant  in  a  series  of  pedigree 
cultures  of  dent  corn.  Four  generations  have  been 


*Journal  Paper  No.  J  147  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 


tested  and  crossed  with  normal  sweet  corn  and  all 
proved  the  original  to  have  been  a  true  mutant  of  field 
corn.  Two  other  similar  cases  are  recorded.  The 
answer,  therefore,  is  that  sweet  corn  came  from  field 
corn  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  development  of 
numerous  varieties  to  the  New  England  pioneers. 

OLD  COLONY 

The  Old  Colony  variety  was  developed  by  Reverend 
A.  R.  Pope,  who  stated  that  it  was  a  cross  between 
sweet  corn  and  southern  field  corn.  Enthusiasm  for 
this  new  variety  was  going  strong  with  the  originator, 
for  he  states  that  it  bore  “six  ears  to  the  stalk,  which 
are  formed  not  less  than  4  to  5  feet  from  the  ground,” 
and  Mr.  Hovey,  editor  of  Hovey’s  Magazine  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  was  likewise  impressed,  and  wrote  “when 
boiled  it  is  nothing  but  cream  and  sugar.”  My,  wouldn’t 
a  canner  rejoice  to  have  a  sweet  corn  of  the  yield  and 
quality  like  that  these  days?  However,  Old  Colony 
was  a  valuable  variety  and  was  widely  grown  in  the 
east  for  years  as  a  canning  corn. 

STOWELL’S  EVERGREEN 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  said  to  have  been  developed 
by  truck  gardener  Stowell,  who  resided  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  introduced  by  Thorburn  in  1861  and 
had  evidently  come  to  public  notice  some  time  previous 
to  this  date,  as  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Report  for  1853 
refers  to  “The  late  green  keeping  Stowell  sweet”  and 
also  refers  to  the  variety  of  Stowell  Late  Green.”  Later 
in  the  interests  of  brevity,  the  name  Stowell  Evergreen 
was  adopted,  apparently  by  Thorburn. 

Strong  claims  were  made  for  its  “evergreen  or  late 
green  keeping  qualities,”  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report 
from  Editor  Mapes  in  “Working  Farmer”  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1850,  as  follows:  “Stowell’s  Sweet  Corn.  This  is 
a  new  sort,  and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  any  other 
we  have  seen,  for  after  being  pulled  from  the  ground 
the  stalks  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  cool  place,  free  from 
moisture,  frost,  or  violent  currents  of  air  (to  prevent 
drying)  and  the  grains  will  remain  full  and  milky  for 
many  months.  Or,  the  ears  may  be  pulled  in  August 
and  by  tying  a  string  loosely  around  the  small  end,  to 
prevent  the  husks  from  drying  away  from  the  ears, 
they  may  be  laid  on  shelves  and  kept  moist  and  suitable 
for  boiling,  for  a  year  or  more, 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO, 


Over  A  Quarter  Century  oj  Successful 
Service  to  the  Canning  Industry 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 

Efficiency 


Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary-* 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yelk>w  IZ-rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET, 
etc. 

We  tolicit  year  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35lh  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse.  President 

419*423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1S4S-1S46 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about— and  the’ re  built  right— 


Robins  Pulp  Machine  Hume  Salt  Dispenser 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &Co.,  Inc  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jlnd  new  catalog  for  the  arising 
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“This  corn  is  a  hybrid,  between  the  Menomony  soft 
corn  and  the  northern  sugar  corn,  and  was  first  grown 
by  Mr.  Nathan  Stowell  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  We 
purchased  from  Mr.  Stowell  a  number  of  ears  dried  for 
seed,  and  he  presented  us  with  a  few  ears  surrounded 
by  the  husks  grown  the  previous  summer,  the  inner 
leaves  of  the  husks  of  which,  and  the  corn  and  cob, 
were  in  as  green  a  state  as  when  pulled  the  previous 
August.  Near  the  close  of  the  late  fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  I  presented  the  managers  with  two  ears 
pulled  in  August,  1849,  and  twelve  ears  pulled  in 
August,  1850.  They  were  boiled  and  served  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  appeared  to  be  alive,  and  equal  to  corn 
fresh  from  the  garden. 

“The  ears  are  larger  than  the  usual  sweet  corn,  and 
contain  twelve  rows.  To  save  the  seed,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  them  in  strong  currents  of  air,  freed  from 
most  of  the  husks,  and  assisted  slightly  by  fire-heat 
when  nearly  dry.  In  damp  places  this  corn  soon  moulds 
and  becomes  worthless.  The  seed,  when  dry,  is  but 
little  thicker  than  writing  paper,  but  is  a  sure  grower. 
The  stalks  are  very  sweet  and  valuable  as  fodder.  The 
seed  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Stowell,  or  from 
ourselves.” 

Despite  the  handicap  of  over  laudations,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  has  held  its  place  through  all  the  years  and 
probably  represents  the  largest  acreage  of  any  one 
variety  of  sweet  corn  grown  today. 

CROSBY 

Crosby  sweet  corn  was  developed  about  1860  by 
Josiah  Crosby  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Crosby  is  reported  as  an  eccentric  bachelor  who 
was  much  interested  in  plant  breeding  as  an  avocation 
and  in  truck  farming  as  a  vocation.  He  is  also  credited 
with  the  development  of  the  Crosby  beet,  still  a  leading 
variety. 

Crosby  sweet  corn  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Gregory.  A  variety  listed  as  Crosby’s  Extra  Early 
s^igar  corn  appeared  in  the  catalog  of  Ferry  and  Co. 
in  1782. 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

The  early  history  of  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn 
appears  never  to  have  been  definitely  cleared  up.  Fred 
Clark  of  Milford,  Conn.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
first  zig-zag  type  of  sweet  corn  in  the  United  States 
was  known  as  “shoepeg”  and  G.  H.  Rieman,  of  the 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  informs  me  that  there  is  a 
local  tradition  among  the  growers  of  Orange,  Conn., 
that  the  shoepeg  originated  in  that  locality.  Later  the 
same  variety  appears  to  have  been  extensively  grown 
around  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  under  the  name  of  “Ne 
Plus  Ultra.”  This  variety  was  listed  by  Ferry  and  Co. 
in  1885.  Whether  it  was  offered  in  the  seed  trade  at 
an  earlier  date  than  this,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

Country  Gentleman  was  introduced  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Co.  in  1892  as  a  selection  from  “Ne  Plus 
Ultra.”  According  to  Wilkinsonf  this  variety  is  a 


cross  between  “Ne  Plus  Ultra”  and  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green.  From  a  genetic  standpoint  there  appears  to  be 
no  basis  for  this  statement. 

GOLDEN  BANTAM 

J.  G.  Pickett  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  claimed  the  honor 
of  originating  the  Golden  Bantam.  It  was  introduced 
in  1902  as  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  Co.  David  Burpee  informs  me  that  the  intro¬ 
ducers  had  difficulty  at  first  in  popularizing  this 
variety,  as  it  was  the  first  important  yellow  sweet  corn 
to  be  introduced  and  there  was  considerable  sales  re¬ 
sistance  on  account  of  its  color,  as  the  public  thought 
it  must  be  field  corn.  The  reputation  of  Golden  Bantam 
as  the  corn  par  excellence  has  increased  through  the 
years,  and  it  is  today  the  yardstick  by  which  other 
varieties  are  measured  for  quality. 

Yellow  sweet  corns  were  known  previous  to  the 
advent  of  Golden  Bantam.  In  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
report  of  1853  reference  is  made  to  a  variety  called 
“yellow  shoe  peg,”  a  type  which  curiously  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  cultivation.  Ferry  and  Co.  listed  a 
yellow  sweet  corn  known  as  Amber  Cream  in  1883  and 
the  Gold  Coin  was  offered  by  Livingston  in  1890. 

Repi'inted  from  February  16, 1934,  issue  Seed  World, 

Jt  jn 

NEW  CLING  PEACH  AGREEMENT  HEARING  SET 
FOR  MAY  25 

A  PROPOSED  marketing  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  control  of  the  pack  of  canned 
V  peaches  in  California,  and  to  maintain  increased 
returns  to  growers,  will  be  considered  at  a  public 
hearing  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  May  25,  according  to  a  notice  of 
hearing  signed  May  14th  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

The  cling  peach  industry  of  California  operated  under 
a  marketing  agreement  during  the  1933  season,  through 
which  growers  received  approximately  $2,750,000  in 
increased  returns  for  their  crop.  As  that  agreement 
was  drawn  only  for  the  1933  season,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  new  agreement  if  control  of  the  pack 
is  to  be  continued  this  season. 

The  agreement  proposed  would  initiate  a  new  and 
much  simpler  method  of  control,  according  to  its  spon¬ 
sors.  Before  the  harvest  of  the  peach  crop,  the  con¬ 
trol  committee  in  charge  of  the  agreement  would  make 
a  survey  of  all  orchards  to  arrive  at  the  probable  total 
production.  The  committee  would  also  determine,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  reasonable  prices  for  growers 
without  unduly  increasing  the  cost  to  consumers,  the 
advisable  size  of  the  total  pack. 

If  the  survey  of  probable  production  indicated  that 
it  would  exceed  the  advisable  pack,  and  some  restric¬ 
tion  would  be  necessary,  certificates  for  the  amount 
of  the  advisable  pack  would  be  issued,  to  be  distributed 
to  growers  on  a  basis  of  the  amount  they  have  available 
for  packing.  Under  the  agreement,  canners  could  buy 
only  peaches  for  which  certificates  were  issued,  thus 
holding  the  total  pack  to  the  advisable  method. 


fSweet  Corn,  by  A.  E.  Wilkinson  (1915). 
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/This  page  is  especially  addressed  to  the  canner  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products.  There  have  heen  many  marked  improvements  in  tomato¬ 
canning  machinery  during  the  past  year.  Just  a  few  of  many  new  machines 
are  illustrated  on  this  page.  Write  us  for  full  details  of  all  the  modernized 
equipment  which  means  greater  yield  and  more  profits  for  you. 


r*  PRESSURE 

WASH  E  R— SORTER —SCALDER 


Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes  and  scalds 
perfectly.  Removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  bacteria 
without  bruising  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 


Does  not  bruise  or  injure  tentlerest  fruit.  To* 
matoes  are  never  in  contact  Hilh  muddy  waters 
Absolutely  sanitary,  extremely  simple,  strong 
and  durable.  Easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes* 


SUPER  FINISHER 

Gets  all  the  roughage.  Enormous  capacity.  Gives 
super  Bmo«)th  results.  Furnished  in  two  standard  sizes 
and  four  models. 


SUPER  PULPER 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps  by  both  pressing  and 
centrifugal  force.  Amazing  results,  great  capacity,  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency,  better  quality^  increased  yield. 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER 

Sprays  above  and  below  conveyor,  adjustable 
to  suit  condition  of  tomatoes.  Eliminates  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contaminating  perfect  fruit.  Simple 
to  operate;  easy  to  clean. 


S-L  IMPROVED  FLASH  COILS 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever  offered  the  industry* 
Steam  flashes  to  every  part  of  coil  instantly;  ’^staggering** 
of  coils  creates  perfect  circulation  and  uniform  boiling  of 
entire  tankful. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
IN  OUR  TOMATO  LINE 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  tomato  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  damage  to  the  product.  Large  capacity 
— small  floor  space. 


Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Juice  Fillers 
Exhausters 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines 
of  modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Name. 


Firm. 


Address- 
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This  method  would  control  the  surplus  at  its  point 
of  origin,  and  would  in  the  opinion  of  proponents  of  the 
agreement,  render  unnecessary  the  complications  of 
allocation  of  pack  to  canners,  minimum  price  schedules,  • 
resale  price  schedules,  and  price  increase  funds,  which 
were  used  under  the  previous  agreement. 

It  is  planned  by  the  industry  and  the  Adjustment 
Administration  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the 
agreement  so  that  it  may  be  in  operation  in  time  to 
bring  about  orderly  marketing  of  the  present  crop. 

jt  JH 

CODE  MARK-UP  RULING  VIEWED  BY  GROCERY 
TRADE  AS  STABILIZING  FACTOR 

A  CTION  of  NRA  Administrator  Johnson  in  con- 
firming  the  wage  allowance  mark-up  in  whole- 
/  \  sale  and  retail  grocers’  codes  and  his  indorse¬ 

ment  of  the  trade  principle  of  figuring  cash  discounts 
as  a  banking  feature  rather  than  merchandising  profit 
was  viewed  with  distinct  satisfaction  by  food  trade 
factors  and  organizations.  The  new  rulings,  made 
public  in  Washington,  recently,  will  prove  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  in  curtailing  “chiseling”  by  unscrupulous 
operators  in  the  industry  and  will  also  aid  in  reducing 
“trick”  merchandising  tactics,  according  to  trade 
feeling. 

In  commenting  on  General  Johnson’s  rulings  on  these 
questions,  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  stated  it  heartily  approved  of  his  action. 
The  rulings  were  condensed  as  follows : 

1.  The  wage  allowance  mark-up  (Article  VII,  Sec¬ 
tion  12,  “Loss  Limitation”  provisions.  Paragraph  1, 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Code)  for  wholesale  grocers  shall 
be  2  per  cent  added  to  cost. 

2.  The  wage  allowance  mark-up  (Article  VIII,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  “Loss  Limitation”  provisions.  Paragraph  1, 
Retail  Grocers’  Code)  for  retail  grocers  shall  be  6  per 
cent  added  to  cost. 

3.  Wholesale  and  retail  mark-ups  shall  be  added  by 
those  performing  the  two  functions  under  one  manage¬ 
ment  (corporate  chain).” 

4.  Cost  for  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  shall  be 
based  upon  invoice  cost  of  replacement  value,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower. 

5.  Discounts  for  cash,  premium  for  prompt  payment, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  accordance  with  trade 
custom  and  now  government  mandate,  are  considered 
banking  and  not  merchandising  profits  and  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  figuring  cost  to  the  merchant. 

6.  Cost  of  merchandise  as  compiled  by  wholesalers 
must  also  include  transportation  charges  to  the  whole¬ 
salers’  warehouse  and  transportation  charges  from  the 
wholesaler  to  his  customer  when  such  charges  are  paid 
by  the  wholesaler.  Doubtless,  later  or  more  definite 
and  specific  interpretations  will  be  issued  concerning 
transportation  charges  for  wholesalers.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  wholesalers  should  be  governed  by 
Paragraph  2,  Section  12,  Article  XVII  of  the  wholesale 
Code.  Paragraph  3  of  Section  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Retail  Code,  which  deals  with  transportation  charges, 


is  still  suspended  and  action  will  be  taken  on  this  also 
later. 

In  voicing  approval  of  the  rulings,  the  association 
said  “this  action  is  a  body-blow  at  trick  merchandis¬ 
ing,”  the  hippodroming  used  so  effectively  by  some 
merchants  during  the  past  few  years  when  they  de¬ 
liberately  and  willfully  adopted  pricing  methods  that 
called  for  the  featuring  of  certain  identified  merchan¬ 
dise  far  below  even  initial  cost  from  the  manufacturer 
in  an  effort  to  create  the  impression  among  customers 
that,  “we  always  sell  everything  for  less  than  the  other 
fellow.” 

The  rulings  were  hailed  as  “one  of  the  most  clear- 
cut  triumphs  in  trade  association  history,”  by  the 
wholesalers’  group.  In  pointing  out  the  support  that 
the  measures  had  received  from  it,  the  association 
briefly  reviewed  progress  and  steps  taken  by  the 
association  to  push  through  the  rulings. 

“On  May  25,  while  the  NIRA  was  still  pending. 
President  Griggs  called  his  executive  committee  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  confer,  ‘as  to  how  best  to  proceed  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  under  the  New  Deal.’  At  this  meeting. 
Sylvan  L.  Stix,  of  New  York  City,  first  proposed  his 
so-called  ‘X-Plan’  which  in  essence  proposed  that 
merchants  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  any  item 
below  cost  (invoice  or  replacement  with  a  sixty-day 
period)  plus  a  percentage  that  would  represent  an 
allowance  for  labor  and  transportation,  these  com¬ 
bined  mark-up  percentages,  however,  to  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  doing  business  achieved  by  even  the  most 
efficient  known  operator.  Wisely,  Mr.  Stix  refrained 
from  translating  ‘X’  into  a  specific  figure.  Informally, 
it  was  thought  of  as  from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  the  wholesaler  and  from  seven  to  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent  for  the  retailer.  However,  the 
formula  enunciating  the  basic  principle  was  the  vital 
contribution.  Discounts  for  cash,  premium  for  prompt 
payment,  representing  banking  and  not  merchandising 
profits,  were  to  be  excluded  in  figuring  cost  to  the 
merchant. 

“It  was  most  interesting  to  note,  at  this  point,  that 
when  this  highly  controversial  issue  went  to  President 
Roosevelt  personally,  he  accepted  the  formula  but  pre¬ 
ferred  to  refer  to  the  mark-up  as  wage  allowance  which 
almost  immediately  silenced  those  purporting  to  repre¬ 
sent  farmers  and  consumers  who  had  previously  and 
erroneously  insisted  that  any  arbitrary  addition  to  the 
merchant’s  cost  of  goods  represented  price-fixing  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  a  profit.  When  the  President  spoke 
of  wage  allowance,  they  were  left  in  mid-air.  The 
President,  of  course,  was  merely  getting  at  the  same 
result  in  a  more  polite  way.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  the  association  pointed  out, 
that  not  only  was  the  “X-Plan”  adopted,  in  principle, 
for  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  but  was  applied  in 
many  major  codes  for  distributors  now  in  effect. 

Continuing  the  review,  the  wholesale  grocers’  group, 
declared  that  “at  the  Washington  meeting.  President 
Griggs  named  Mr.  Stix  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
Committee  on  Economic  Rehabilitation  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  develop  the  subject  further  and  to  present  it  CODE  MATTERS 

for  formal  endorsement  at  the  coming  meeting  of  ^  TRONG  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  to  re¬ 
wholesale  grocers  in  Atlantic  City  on  June  26  and  27.  ^  move  some  of  the  burden  of  red  tape  which  is 
The  “X-Plan”  was  outlined  enthusiastically  endorsed  hampering  the  operation  of  the  food  and  grocery 
by  representatives  of  both  the  American  National  distributors’  code.  After  a  number  of  false  starts,  the 
Association  at  Atlantic  City  and  in  addition  the  merger  industry  is  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  two  associations  into  one  strong  nation-wide  ^  the  transportation  charges  which  it  will  be  required 
organization  was  arranged  ^  that  the  wholesale  ^  to  its  invoice  prices  under  the  terms  of  the  code, 
grocer  could  present  a  united  front  in  Washington.  although  a  tentative  schedule  of  transportation  charges 
Henry  King,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  had  oeeii  ■y^as  recently  announced, 
appointed  to  the  American  Association’s  Code  Com-  . 

mittee,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  joint  code  com-  Keen  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  among  grocery  dis- 
mittee  for  the  two  associations  and  Mr.  Stix  became  tributors  over  the  delay  in  approving  the  so-called 


a  member  by  Government  appointment  of  the  Food 
Industry’s  Advisory  Board. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  September,  those  who 
opposed  any  fair  trade  practice  provisions  for  distribu¬ 
tors  and  in  particular  any  protection  against  pricing 
methods,  had  made  such  headway  that  N.  A.  W.  G.  A. 
warned  wholesale  grocers  that  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived.  Merchants  were  urged  to  appeal  direct  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Letters  and  telegrams  went  into 
the  White  House  by  the  thousands.  This  appeal  was 
repeated  numerous  times  until  public  hearings  were  set 
for  October  9.  These  hearings  lasted  for  nine  days. 

“Finally,  in  December,  President  Roosevelt  dissolved 
the  unhappy  marriage  between  distributors  and  A.  A. 
A.  and  returned  the  grocers  to  the  NR  A  and  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  immediately  accepted  the 
justice  of  the  necessity  of  the  ‘X-Plan’  formula,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  code  was  written  and  placed  on  General 
Johnson’s  desk. 

“On  Saturday,  December  30,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  retail  food  and  grocery  distributors’  code, 
and  on  January  4,  the  wholesale  food  and  grocery  dis¬ 
tributors’  code,  both  containing  provisions  banning 
loss-leader  sales. 

“Washington’s  interpretation  shows  that  the  original 
‘X-Plan’  has  been  substantially  achieved.  Cost,  which 
had  been  interpreted  as  invoice  price  or  replacement 
value,  whichever  is  lower,  is  in  effect  the  single  major 
issue  on  which  the  NAWGA  failed.  NAWGA  urged 
that  cost  be  interpreted  as  invoice  or  replacement  with 
a  90-day  period.  NAWGA  predicts  that  sooner  or 
later,  the  Administration,  in  the  interests  of  code  com¬ 
pliance  and  enforcement,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
define  further  the  definition  on  cost  along  the  lines  of 
the  association’s  original  suggestions.  The  wholesale 
grocers  of  New  Jersey,  who  are  operating  under  the 
State  code  where  a  compromise  has  been  arrived  at 
between  replacement  and  invoice  cost,  report  that  the 
Federal  definition  is  so  loose  that  it  is  practically 
unenforceable.” 


“master  code”  of  the  food  manufacturing  industries. 
Until  this  code  has  been  approved  and  made  effective, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  dis¬ 
tributors’  codes  are  hampered  in  their  operation,  and 
the  source  of  the  greatest  amount  of  price  uncertainty 
still  remains  uncontrolled. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  has  put  forth  herculean 
efforts  in  the  organization  of  grocery  manufacturers 
for  code  action  and  some  months  ago  received  majority 
support  for  a  code  to  govern  the  operations  of  the 
manufacturers.  Approval  of  this  code  is  still  pending, 
however,  notwithstanding  assurances  from  week  to 
week  during  the  past  few  months  that  prompt  approval 
of  the  code  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  group  of  Mid-Western 
wholesale  grocers,  Mr.  Willis  gave  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  code  situation  when  he  said:  “Both  Government 
and  business  must  recognize  that  neither  legislation 
nor  codes  will  ever  make  an  inefficient  business  or  in¬ 
dustry  an  efficient  one.  This  can  come  only  through 
sound  management.  Both  Government  and  business 
must  also  realize  that  neither  legislation  nor  codes  will 
change  the  character  of  the  human  element  of  business. 
Industries  and  trades  must  not  advance  their  own 
selfish  interests  to  the  detriment  of  universal  economic 
well-being.  They  must  adopt  a  broad  view  of  our 
national  economic  problems;  adapt  their  efforts  and 
co-ordinate  their  activities  so  that  the  recovery  of  other 
industries  will  not  be  jeopardized  or  defeated. 

“By  comparison  it  is  very  evident  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  whole  are  far  improved  over  a  year  ago. 
You  have  your  approved  codes  and  the  extent  to  which 
you  will  benefit  therefrom  depends  entirely  upon  how 
far  you  will  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  code  and  the 
administration  of  it.  In  my  opinion  your  industry  has 
a  real  opportunity  and  I  hope  you  will  realize  the 
potential  benefits.” 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  other  day  I  asked  a  broker,  long  a  reader  of 
our  publication,  what  he  would  like  to  see  dwelt 
on  next  in  this  column.  He  replied:  “Write  some 
advice  to  canners  about  being  more  truthful  in  their 
crop  and  market  information  at  all  times;  and  above 
all  else,  strenuously  insist  they  cultivate  a  dozen  or  so 
logical  customers  close  within  their  natural  trading 
area  and  cease  trying  to  book  business  all  over  the 
country”. 

There  you  have  the  advice  of  a  leading  broker  and 
one  who  has  practiced  what  he  preaches.  For  years 
he  followed  to  his  financial  detriment,  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  a  large  canner  and  he  followed  them 
through  thick  and  thin,  good  times  and  bad,  receiver¬ 
ships  and  their  consequent  losses  and  during  the  good 
years  as  well.  Today  he  is  interested  in  giving  good 
representation  to  a  few  State  canners,  and  in  all  his 
sales’  efforts  he  is  insisting  his  principals  transmit 
to  him  only  accurate  crop  and  stock  information,  and 
that  they,  too,  become  good  friends  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  accounts. 

It  may  have  been  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this 
trade  paper  I  have  read  only  recently  about  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  some  canners  to  divulge  any  truthful  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  effects  of  unusual  weather  on  their 
crops,  and  the  probable  total  return  from  the  crop  or 
crops  in  which  they  are  interested.  If  it  was  our 
comment,  it  bears  repeating.  In  these  days  as  was  so 
well  said,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  any  crop 
from  the  astute  buyer  who  makes  the  most  of  any  in¬ 
formation  in  his  possession  and  which  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  strength  or  his  position  in  the  market. 
As  long  as  this  is  true,  and  it’s  as  true  as  Gospel,  how 
foolish  it  is  for  a  canner  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  garble 
or  distort  reports  the  truthfullness  of  which  may  be 
questioned. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
seventeen  men  in  agreeing  to  work  together  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks.  This  was  to  serve  as  a  test  period  and 
high  hopes  were  entertained  that  after  the  initial  time 
of  co-operation  had  expired  that  the  group  would  hold 
together.  The  first  week  ended  and  one  withdrew  on 
a  flimsy  excuse.  It  just  happened  that  his  withdrawal 


was  rather  expected  because  of  the  reputation  he  had 
earned  in  the  community.  The  second  week  of  the 
trial  another  man  dropped  out  of  the  membership. 
Until  this  occurred  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  leader  in 
the  group,  in  fact  was  the  chairman  of  an  important 
committee.  Having  given  his  word  to  stay  with  the 
group  for  a  month,  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  came  as  a  surprise.  The  remainder  of  those  in 
the  group  were  not  discouraged,  however,  they  simply 
classed  him  in  the  same  category  as  that  occupied  by 
the  first  withdrawal  and  kept  on  co-operating.  Today 
he  has  lost  standing  in  his  section  of  the  city,  fellow 
business  men  will  always  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
could  not  keep  his  word. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  sooner  or  later  a 
man’s  reputation  will  catch  up  with  him  and  if  not  of 
the  right  sort  will  eventually  overthrow  him.  If  you 
intend  putting  out  five  hundred  acres  to  corn  for  can¬ 
ning,  in  Heaven’s  name,  say  so.  If  you  finally  plant 
seven  hundred,  say  so.  If  it  yields  immensely  more 
than  the  average,  be  frank  about  it  when  making  your 
returns  to  any  agency  interested  in  securing  accurate 
information  concerning  the  final  pack. 

On  the  score  of  making  friends,  you  will  make  them 
as  you  impress  them  with  your  truthfulness  and  evident 
honesty  of  purpose.  All  this  can  best  be  expressed  by 
giving  just  the  information  I  have  suggested  but  fully 
and  accurately  to  those  customers  with  whom  you 
intend  working  closely  in  an  attempt  to  increase  your 
business.  Of  course  you  will  want  to  pack  quality, 
label  it  informatively  and  truthfully,  and  send  your 
pack  out  from  your  plant  in  good  order. 

This  department  has  often  suggested  that  you  ana¬ 
lyze  your  brokerage  representation  carefully  in  order 
that  you  may  be  certain  you  have  the  right  men 
selling  for  you  in  each  market.  Remember  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  man  I  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  representatives  quali¬ 
fied  to  advise  you.  If  they  urge  you  to  confine  your 
sales  to  several  good  customers  within  a  logical  trading 
area,  do  so.  You  probably  haven’t  built  any  substan¬ 
tial  business  sharp-shooting  all  over  the  country  in  an 
attempt  to  unload  stocks  or  establish  distribution  in 
some  point  open  to  active  sales  work  by  some  canner 
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or  canners  with  factories  located  nearer  to  the  market 
than  yours  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  representa¬ 
tives  who  crowd  you  hardest  for  support  in  their  mar¬ 
kets  are  those  most  apt  to  make  a  success  of  selling 
your  line.  If  they  were  not  interested  in  it  they  would 
not  bother  to  advise  you  concerning  steps  you  might 
take  toward  increasing  sales  profitably.  ^ 

The  sort  of  broker  I  have  described  will  feel  at  times 
he  can  do  more  towards  cementing  friendship  for  you 
with  his  customers  than  you  can  do  yourself  but  you 
must  not  be  content  with  this.  It’s  all  right  to  make 
the  initial  calls  with  your  broker,  and  secure  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  trade  that  is  necessary  for  easy 
contact  with  them  hereafter,  but  when  the  first  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  made  your  job  has  only  started.  Of 
course,  you  will  always  notify  your  broker  when  you 
are  to  make  calls  on  any  of  the  customers  he  has  se¬ 
cured  for  you,  or  after  such  calls  have  been  made  but 
for  your  own  protection  you  want  to  make  a  lot  of  calls 
yourself  and  without  your  broker  along.  Entertain 
reasonably  but  be  more  certain  to  carry  to  your  trade 
information  of  use  to  them  in  their  contacts  with  custo¬ 
mers.  Here  is  a  point  where  the  trade  information 
bulletins  we  have  suggested  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
Do  not  be  afraid  when  writing  them  to  tell  the  homely 
facts  you  may  feel  are  of  interest  only  to  yourself  and 
your  organization.  If  it  rains  .70  of  an  inch  after  a 
three  weeks  dry  spell,  put  this  fact  down  in  your  bulle¬ 
tin.  If  the  ground  is  so  hard  and  dry  no  planting  can 


be  done,  tell  your  trade  so  after  telling  them  just  how 
your  own  acreage  is  progressing  toward  making  a  crop. 

If  your  label  man  sells  you  a  blank  label  adapted  to 
use  as  a  buyer’s  label,  clip  a  sample  label  to  your  bulle¬ 
tin  and  tell  your  trade  all  about  it.  Do  not  allow  your 
brokers  to  be  the  sole  recipients  of  this  information. 
If  you  print  your  shipping  cases  so  that  retailers  may 
readily  and  accurately  cut  the  case  for  use  as  a  help- 
yourself-bin,  make  a  big  point  of  this  in  your  weekly 
or  semi-monthly  letters  to  the  trade. 

Ask  your  trade  in  person  and  by  bulletin  for  their 
suggestions  as  to  how  you  may  help  them  sell  more  of 
your  line.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
valuable  sales  helps  you  will  receive  from  them.  It’s 
all  very  well  to  take  refuge  as  always  in  the  excuse  you 
are  busy  getting  the  plant  ready  for  the  coming  pack, 
and  that  you  are  a  poor  salesman  anyway,  but  I’ll  tell 
you  that  a  number  of  employees  may  be  well  able  to 
do  all  the  getting  ready  needed  at  the  plant  but  there’s 
only  the  one  owner  and  proprietor  and  his  word  carries 
more  weight  than  that  of  any  hired  salesman  when 
customers  want  to  know  the  low  down  on  stocks  or 
crop  conditions.  To  make  friends  you  must  be  one! 

Remember  the  suggestion  of  this  successful  broker 
and  when  putting  out  crop  or  stock  information,  let 
your  customers  have  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  when  making 
frineds  for  your  brand,  remember  no  one  can  do  quite 
as  good  a  job  at  this  as  you  can  do  yourself. 
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Sola  Agents  for  Canada 
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PIMIEXO 


For  brilliant;  fine  flavored  Catsup,  To¬ 
mato  Sauce  for  Pork  and  Beans,  Spas- 
hetti,  etc. 

This  sweet  red  spice  of  exceptional 
purity,  improves  appearance  and  flavor, 
and  increases  the  consistency  of  tomato 
products. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arranse  for  needs  -  - 
price  is  at  the  lowest  point. 


CHILI  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  LTD. 

1841-43  E.  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

160  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Important  Notice  to  all 
Owners  of  Townsend 
String  Bean  Cutters. 

May  is  the  last  month  in  which  we  can  allow 
you  a  special  seasonal  discount  on  your  order 
for  a  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter,  a  SHER¬ 
MAN  Filler,  or  parts  for  either. 

After  June  1st,  all  orders  are  entered  at  list 
prices,  without  exception:  we  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  under  the  Code  for  this  Industry. 

It  is  as  much  to  your  advantage  as  ours  to  order 
NOW,  because  you  save  money  and  avoid 
delay,  and  we  ask  your  co-operation  on  that 
basis. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rome,  «  »  N.  y. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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MOON  INFLUENCES  SARDINE  BUSINESS 

WHO  would  ever  think  that  the  moon  influences 
the  gas  (and  the  sardine  packing)  business? 
Well,  it  does  in  Monterey.  For  five  or  six 
days  a  month  it  cuts  off  gas  consumption  in  the  plants 
of  the  company’s  biggest  customers  there — twelve  sar¬ 
dine  canneries  and  two  establishments  which  manu¬ 
facture  sardine  meal  to  feed  poultry  or  livestock,  and 
sardine  oil  for  making  soap,  paint  and  water-proof 
liquids. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  During  practically  all  the 
week  of  the  full  moon  the  sardine  fishermen  stay 
ashore,  because  when  the  water  is  agleam  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  schools  of  fish  cannot  be  seen.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  sardines  create  a  glow  on  the  surface  by 
stirring  up  microscopic  organisms  in  the  water,  but 
this  glow  cannot  be  noticed  on  bright  nights.  When 
the  fishermen  fail  to  bring  in  fish  the  sardine  plants 
are  practically  idle  and,  therefore,  use  little  or  no  gas. 

The  effect  of  these  monthly  interruptions  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that,  all  told,  the  Monterey  plants 
use  more  than  40,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  month 
during  the  sardine  season,  usually  from  August  1  to 
February  15  but  extended  to  March  1  this  year.  The 
P.  G.  and  E.  not  only  loses  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
potential  load,  but  must  arrange  its  distribution  to 
coincide  with  the  moon’s  program.  So  it’s  plain  to  see 
that  the  man  in  the  moon  is  not  a  gas  man. 

Despite  the  influence  of  the  moon,  however,  Monte¬ 
rey  is  the  largest  sardine-canning  port  in  the  world. 
From  1500  to  2500  men  and  women  are  employed  in 
its  fourteen  plants,  w^hereas  in  1905,  when  the  indus¬ 
try  started,  there  was  only  one  small  plant  with  a 
handful  of  workers.  From  two  hand-propelled  boats, 
the  fishing  fleet  has  grown  to  thirty-seven  motor-driven 
vessels  about  80  feet  long,  plus  thirty-five  50-foot  boats 
which  tow  barges  to  hold  the  catch.  Local  fishermen 
number  600,  and  between  200  and  300  move  in  every 
season  from  other  points. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  home  town  boys,  Sal  Coletto, 
recently  achieved  wide  fame.  He  and  his  boat,  the 
Dante  Alighieri,  were  engaged  for  the  shark-hunting 
scenes  in  the  filming  of  ‘T  Cover  the  Waterfront.” 

Sardine  fishing  is  thrilling  and  picturesque  even 
without  considering  storms,  fog  and  other  perils.  The 
boats  leave  port  in  the  late  afternoon  and  range  as  far 
as  Point  Reyes.  Each  carries  a  purse  seine — a  closely 
woven  net  1300  feet  long  and  180  wide,  with  floats  on 
top  and  rope-threaded  rings  at  the  bottom  by  which 
it  can  be  pulled  together  like  a  purse. 

When  a  crew  comes  upon  a  school  of  sardines  con¬ 
taining,  say,  35  tons  or  more,  a  man  is  put  over  the 
side  in  a  small  boat  with  one  end  of  the  seine.  The 
large  vessel  then  circles  the  school,  letting  out  the  net 
as  she  goes.  As  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  seine  are 
brought  together,  the  crew  pulls  the  ropes  which  close 
it  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fish  are  trapped.  Then  begins 
the  back-straining  task  of  hauling  the  catch  aboard 
and  into  the  hold. 

The  hold  of  an  average  large  boat  has  a  capacity  of 
80  tons.  Sometimes  one  catch  will  fill  it;  sometimes  a 
crew  must  set  the  net  three  or  four  times  to  get  a  load. 


And  every  so  often  a  vessel  will  make  an  extraordinary 
haul  and  come  home  with  several  tons  of  sardines  on 
its  deck,  with  boards  across  the  doors  to  keep  the  fish 
from  filling  up  the  cabins. 

So  it  goes  night  after  night  during  the  sardine  sea¬ 
son — except,  of  course,  the  period  each  month  when 
the  moon  is  full. 

*  Jt 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetabies  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Offlce,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  uniess  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


APTITO,  preserved  pickles  and  canned  fish.  Use  claimed 
since  June  1,  1933,  by  Barthold  Schnee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APTITO,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  and  pickles.  Use 
claimed  since  August  1,  1932,  by  Spyer  Brothers,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

ACETOPEP,  bacteria  food  for  manufacture  of  vinegar.  Use 
claimed  since  September,  1932,  by  Heinrich  Frings,  Bonn, 
Germany. 

CREOLE  PREPARED  MUSTARD,  for  a  food  seasoning 
preparation  of  mustard  and  pepper.  Use  claimed  since  1864  by 
Arthur  Gustin  Danove,  Hammond,  La. 

Panel  design,  for  canned  or  bottled  tomato  juice,  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice  cocktail,  tomato  puree,  tomato  catsup,  tomato 
paste,  tomato  sauce,  pork  and  beans,  canned  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  red  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  kidney  beans,  wax  beans,  green 
beans,  hominy,  sauerkraut,  corn,  and  soups,  and  chile  con  came. 
Use  claimed  since  February  1,  1931,  by  Vincennes  Packing 
Corporation,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

CRONA,  canned  oysters.  Use  claimed  since  July  19,  1933, 
by  Cron  &  Dehn,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CHERIPAC,  canned  cherries.  Use  claimed  since  December 
22,  1933,  by  Cherry  Growers  Packing  Company,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

DIAZ  and  castle  on  shield,  for  tomato  paste.  Use  claimed 
since  May  1,  1933,  by  Sclafani  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FRYSWEET,  vegetable  shortenings.  Use  claimed  since  April 
28,  1933,  by  General  Vegetable  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FOODS,  INC.,  on  a  shield,  condiments,  canned  and  bottled 
food  commodities,  tomato  juice,  tomato  catsup,  etc.  Use  claimed 
since  May  22,  1933,  by  Foods,  Inc.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FREE-B,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  or  ripe 
olives,  mayonnaise  and  catsup.  Use  claimed  since  October,  1929, 
by  Geo.  E.  Freeby,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Red,  blue  and  green  label,  canned  fruits  and  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  Use  claimed  since  February  15,  1932,  by  Susman,  Worm- 
ser  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GOLD-DISH,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  July  1, 
1913,  by  Mammoth  Springs  Canning  Company,  Sussex,  Wis. 

JASMINE,  packing  house  products,  namely,  hams,  picnics, 
butts,  bacon,  links,  chili  concarne,  luncheon  loaf,  branded  beef, 
etc.  Use  claimed  since  1907  by  Houston  Packing  Company, 
Houston,  Texas. 

KARO  and  label,  mixture  of  carbohydrates  in  dry  form  con¬ 
sisting  of  dextrines  and  sugars  for  edible  purposes.  Use  claimed 
since  Dec.  22,  1933,  by  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Red  and  blue  label  with  white  panel  dividing,  canned  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  canned  soups,  canned  hominy,  canned  beans 
with  pork  and  tomato  sauce,  tomato  juice,  and  canned  spa¬ 
ghetti  with  tomato  sauce.  Use  claimed  since  1905  by  Gibbs  & 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  BO  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co,,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED — Used  number  128  Max  Ams  Machines. 
Advise  serial  number  of  each  machine  and  its  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1970  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 2  Sprague  Fillers 

1  Current  Finisher 

2  Sprague  Syrupers,  6  or  10  valves 
2  No  10  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes 

2  1,000  gal.  Wood  Pulp  Tanks  with  Coils  and  Traps 
complete. 

Kindly  state  condition,  age  and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1973  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  At  Once— Some  good  used  Corn  Machinery. 
Want  one  combination  whole  grain  and  cream  style 
line.  Wire  full  particulars. 

Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

WANTED— Attention  Canners  in  New  York  State.  We 
want  to  buy: 

Ayars  or  Homemade  Hot  Water  Exhaust  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  lO's. 

Monitor  Cherry  Washer. 

Hot  Water  or  Steam  Tomato  Washer. 

16  to  20  ft.  Picking  Table. 

Tomato  Pulp  Machine. 

3,000  good  used  5/8  Tomato  Hampers. 

Water  Tank,  approximately  1,000  gal.  capacity. 

Dish  Pans  and  Pails. 

Lewis  Bean  and  Rhubarb  Cutter. 

We  want  to  rent:  Monitor  or  Dunkley  Cherry  Pitter. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1975  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  Continuous  Steam  Scalder,  with 
Washer,  for  Tomatoes. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

WANTED — Steam  Hoists,  Sprague-Sells  Filling  Mach¬ 
ines,  Closed  Retorts,  Process  Crates,  etc.  We  buy 
and  sell  complete  factories.  Send  list  of  offerings 
and  requirements. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Phelps  &  Washington  Sts., 

Springfield,  Mo. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 73  bushels  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  Bean 
Seed,  A  bargain. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Gape  May,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants;  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage;  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Dannish  Baldhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  Bonny 
Best,  Chalks  Early  Jewell,  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  Stone  Tomato  Plants  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  May  15th  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper 
ready  about  June  1st.  Snowball  Cauliflower  ready 
about  May  1st.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  the  Ozarks  for  various 
products.  400  acres  tomatoes  under  contract  for  1934. 
For  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1974  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  Manager  with  practical  knowledge  of 
tomatoes  and  pineapples.  New  company.  Must  be 
high  class.  Able  to  invest  $5,000  to  $10, 000.  Will 
give  25%  interest,  long  contract.  We  own  900  acres. 
The  man  selected  will  be  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Address  Box  A-1972  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  (  vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Canners  Seeds 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIOHTBB 


If  you  wish  Seeds  for  Spring  planting,  before  pur¬ 
chasing,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  and  allow 
us  to  quote  you  prices. 

No  one  has  better  seeds  than  we,  and  our  prices 
will  be  found  to  be  in  line  with  other  good  seed  Growers. 

Certified  Tomato  Seed 

If  you  need  Tomato  Seed,  buy  Certified  Tomato 
Seed.  Our  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Certified  that  it  is 
true  to  name,  high  in  vitality  and  free  from  disease. 
Every  ounce  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer  is  grown  right 
here,  all  put  in  ^  and  1  lbs.  cardboard  Lithograph 
Cartons,  the  Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Ka' 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


f  PENNA. 

Founded  1 784 


PEAK  Production  demands 


PEAK  Pe  rf  or  mancel 


An  accurate,  clean  fill  at  constant  high  speed 


11=1 

MACHINE  CO.  Cincinnati 


Write  For 


May21,im 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

This  Market  Decline — Buyers  Favored  in  Spinach  Prices — 
Bad  Crop  Conditions  Putting  Life  Into  the  Market — Prices  on 
Tomatoes  Firm  Here — Pea  Conditions  in  the  Tri-States 


COMING  BACK — Old  Dame  Nature  is  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  canned  foods  market  and 
forcing  interest  in  both  spots  and  futures.  The 
“City-ites,”  chiefly  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  hearing 
that  showers  had  fallen  in  the  drought  infested  regions 
of  the  Middle  West,  reported  the  danger  all  over.  But 
they  were  quickly  corrected — the  drought  has  not  been 
broken,  and  it  will  take  a  long  series  of  rains  to  change 
things  materially.  Operators  in  Chicago  believe  that 
it  is  too  late  to  save  the  early  pea  crop — the  Alaskas — 
and  the  canners  have  been  off  the  market  for  sometime. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  real  life  in  the  canned 
foods  market  once  more.  They  would  like  to  buy  more 
future  peas,  and  they  are  taking  spot  peas  when  they 
can  find  them.  And  there  is  more  interest  in  canned 
corn  and  more  buying. 

In  this  market  there  have  been  many  price  changes 
and  mostly  in  a  downward  direction.  In  Baked  Beans, 
16-oz.,  are  now  quoted  at  45  cents.  Cut  Stringless 
Beans  are  quoted  this  week  at  65  cents.  No.  2  Tiny 
Green  Lima  Beans  are  down  to  $1.30  from  $1.50;  Cut 
Medium  Green  Limas  have  advanced  from  $1,121/0  up 
to  $1.15.  No.  2  Fresh  White  have  dropped  from  85 
cents  to  80  cents. 

Beets  are  about  out  of  quotation. 

Carrots  have  had  some  attention,  but  are  as  last 
quoted. 

Corn  is  firming  up  as  stocks  reach  the  vanishing 
point  in  this  section.  Extra  Standard  Crushed  has 
moved  up  to  82i/:>  cents. 

Hominy  finds  some  slight  shakeup  in  its  market  quo¬ 
tations,  not  greatly  altering  the  prices  however. 

Sauer  Kraut  is  slightly  off  in  prices.  No.  2i/4  is  now 
quoted  at  $1.10;  lO’s  at  $3.55  vs.  $4.20. 

Spinach  shows  further  weakness  here,  and  the  only 
reason  to  ascribe  for  it  is  that  the  canners  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cut  prices  when  they  begin  the  new  year’s 
pack — of  anything,  not  just  spinach.  No  reason  either 
in  the  crop  condition,  which  is  poor,  or  prices  in  other 
sections,  for  all  others  are  advancing  prices.  No.  21/2S 
are  quoted  at  90  cents  and  10s  at  $2.90 — ^favors  to  the 
buyers,  that’s  all. 

On  the  other  hand  whereas  in  some  sections,  notably 
Indiana  where  a  reported  heavy  increase  in  the  tomato 


pack  is  predicted  for  1934,  prices  are  weaker,  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  holding  tomatoes  very  firm.  Don’t  think  they 
have  much  to  hold,  as  spots,  but  it  takes  the  price  to 
move  what  they  have.  Futures  are  no  better  here. 

On  the  Exchange  in  Philadelphia  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  they  have  made  no  offers  of  tomatoes  for  June, 
July  or  August  in  recent  days.  On  the  14th  they  offered 
August  2s  at  65c  and  the  buyers  bid  62c ;  the  same  day 
for  September  delivery  they  offered  them  at  65c,  and 
the  bid  was  63c;  on  the  16th  the  bid  was  62c  and  the 
offer  66c.  For  delivery  in  April,  next  year,  the  same 
tomatoes  were:  Bid  70c,  asked  Tli/^c. 

Peas  were  offered — June  90c,  bid  85c.  July  91c,  bid 
85c ;  September  93c,  bid  85i/^c.  Next  March  these  same 
goods  are  quoted :  Asked  98c,  bid  93c. 

Corn  is  offered  for  July  delivery  at  74c,  bid  68c ;  for 
October  delivery,  asked  74c,  bid  69c ;  but  next  January 
this  same  corn  is:  Asked  77c,  bid  72c. 

Grapefruit  is  quoted  a  little  lower  here. 

Frosts  in  Michigan  have  come  to  nip  the  Cherry 
crops  and  to  make  the  recent  Government  owned  can¬ 
neries,  which  dumped  spot  cherries  breaking  the  mar¬ 
ket,  look  still  more  foolish.  All  fruits  are  in  good 
position. 

Secretary  Shook  has  just  issued  the  following 
bulletin  on  the  pea  acreage  situation  on  the  ’Shore : 

INTENDED  AND  ACTUAL  PEA  ACREAGE 
Easton,  Md.,  May  16,  1934. 

“Replies  from  thirty-six  Maryland  and  Delaware 
pea  canners  show  that  out  of  18.275  intended  acres 
for  peas,  the  actual  plantings  were  12,386  acres. 
This  is  a  loss  of  6.7  per  cent,  which  as  applied  to 
the  intended  acreage  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
indicates  that  this  territory  would  have  actual 
plantings  of  14,555  acres. 

The  planted  acreage  for  the  preceding  four  years 
was  13,550,  13,350,  17,020  and  18,850  respectively. 
Unfortunately  the  crop  reporting  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  includes  the  intended 
acreage  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  among  other 
states.  Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the 
actual  plantings  for  those  two  states. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  extremely  dry  and  cold  weather  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  producing  pea  sections  in  the  United  States 
including  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  other  central 
states  have  retarded  planting  and  germination. 
Slight  relief  from  the  drought  was  secured  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  but  with  the  dry  condition  of  the 
sub-soil  it  is  reported  that  those  states  must  have 
ample  moisture  well  distributed  through  the  bal- 
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ance  of  the  season  to  produce  a  normal  crop.  From 
slowness  in  germination  due  to  the  drought  it  is 
feared  that  the  different  plantings  will  bunch 
badly  at  harvest  time.” 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Considerable  Change — Damaged  Crops  and  Unfavorable  Crow¬ 
ing  Conditions  Influence  Buying  and  Prices — Higher  Cherry 
Prices — Salmon  Active — Lobster  Canners  in  Price  Battle — New 
Kraut  Prices  Withdrawn — Tomatoes  Quiet — Peas  and  Corn 
in  Better  Call 

New  York,  May  17,  1934. 

HE  MARKET — The  past  week  has  been  replete 
with  significant  developments  in  spot  canned  foods 
markets,  and  there  has  been  a  perceptible  quicken¬ 
ing  in  spot  activity  on  a  number  of  lines.  Drouth 
developments  have  definitely  firmed  up  the  futures 
outlook  on  many  items,  and  with  increasing  indications 
of  substantially  higher  quotations  on  new  pack  canned 
foods,  distributors  are  showing  more  of  a  tendency 
to  round  out  depleted  inventories  at  this  time.  Staple 
lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  moved  in  better 
volume  on  spot  during  the  week,  and  prices,  on  the 
\vhole,  have  shown  a  stiffening  tendency. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Indications  of  substantial  crop 
damage  in  many  parts  of  the  country  due  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  drouth  have  caused  canners  to  revise  their 
earlier  views  as  to  the  probable  size  of  1934  packs,  and 
with  the  realization  that  the  outturn  will  be  smaller 
than  anticipated  has  come  the  realization  that  higher 
prices  can  probably  be  named  and  sustained  Up- 
State  kraut  packers  have  withdrawn  prices  on  new 
packs  until  more  definite  data  concerning  new  pack 
prospects  are  obtainable. 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE— Operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  canned  foods  exchange  are  being  closely 
watched  by  canners  and  distributors  alike,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  real  weakening  in  the  “stand-offish” 
policy  of  the  trade  in  general.  Potential  buyers  and 
sellers  have  apparently  not  yet  gotten  together  on  a 
trading  basis,  in  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  condition 
is  typical  of  the  operations  of  a  new  commodity  ex¬ 
change,  and  it  is  far  too  early  as  yet  to  form  any 
reasoned  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  exchange. 

NEW  PACK  CHERRIES — Opening  prices  on  1934 
pack  California  cherries  have  been  received  in  the  trade 
here  from  several  canners,  and  while  quotations  are 
substantially  over  current  quotations  on  1933  pack, 
and  buyers  are  far  from  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
basis,  conditions  in  the  cherry  market  apparently 
justify  the  higher  quotations,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  canners  will  weaken  in  their  price  views.  New 
pack  21  os  are  quoted  at  a  range  of  $2.35  to  $2.50  for 
fancy,  $2.20  flat  for  choice,  and  $1.90  to  $1.95  for 
standards,  with  10s  quoted  at  $6.50  for  standards,  $7 
for  choice,  and  $7.75  for  fancies.  No.  2s  are  posted 


at  $1.45  for  standards,  $1.55  for  choice,  and  $1.65  for 
fancies.  Northwestern  pack  prices  are  about  in  line 
with  the  California  basis.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  crop 
outlook,  however,  many  canners  are  withholding  open¬ 
ing  prices  until  the  last  minute. 

SALMON  SALES  ACTIVE— According  to  the 
monthly  compilation  of  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  a  total  of  some  310,000  cases  of  canned 
salmon  was  moved  from  first  hands  last  month,  with 
1,461,398  cases  of  all  grades  remaining  in  packers’ 
hands  as  of  May  1,  as  compared  with  holdings  of  973,- 
029  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  increase 
is  accounted  for  largely  by  pinks,  631,009  cases  of  this 
variety  being  in  packers’  hands  on  May  1  this  year, 
against  208,813  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Supplies  of  reds  were  also  larger,  at  657,163  cases, 
against  506,116  cases.  Reports  from  the  Northwest 
indicate  that  canners  are  optimistic  regarding  the 
near-term  prospect  of  the  market,  and  it  is  expected 
that  current  holdings  will  be  substantially  reduced  by 
the  time  the  new  pack  comes  on  the  market.  Spot 
trading  in  salmon  during  the  week  has  been  a  little 
more  active,  with  prices  steady  and  unchanged  at 
previous  levels. 

PEACH  AGREEMENT— The  A.  A.  A.  this  week 
announced  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  cling  canning  peach  industry  of  California 
to  be  held  at  Berkeley  on  May  25  The  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  an  extension  of  peach  pack  control 
and,  if  adopted,  will  probably  become  effective  when 
the  existing  pact  expires  on  July  31,  next.  The  peach 
situation  is  being  closely  followed  by  the  trade  here. 
Spot  movement  of  California  peaches  was  routine  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  prices  well  held  on  all  sizes  and 
grades. 

FUTURE  LOBSTER — Some  price  variation  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  canners’  views  as  to  the  value  of  new  pack 
lobster.  A  Maine  canner  during  the  week  offered  new 
pack  at  $6  for  Is,  $3  for  halves,  and  $1.85  for  quarters, 
i.  o.  b.  his  plant.  A  New  Brunswick  packer  offered 
local  buyers  new  pack  lobster  at  $2.90  for  halves  and 
$1.70  for  quarters,  delivered.  With  this  difference  in 
price,  buyers  are  awaiting  the  naming  of  prices  by 
additional  canners  before  making  any  commitments. 

KRAUT — New  York  State  packers  generally  have 
withdrawn  their  opening  prices  on  new  pack  canned 
kraut,  pending  more  detailed  information  on  the  extent 
of  drouth  damage  to  the  growing  crop.  The  market 
for  kraut  is  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  one  or 
two  recent  offerings  of  off-grade  material  at  sub¬ 
stantially  cut  prices.  This  kraut,  the  condition  of  which 
was  understood  to  be  standard  at  the  time  of  offering, 
has  had  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  entire  price  struc¬ 
ture,  but  canners  have  taken  the  situation  in  hand 
and  have  posted  their  buyers  as  to  exact  conditions 
in  the  market,  which  action  has  brought  about  a  change 
of  sentiment. 

NEW  SHRIMP  OFFERED — New  pack  shrimp  was 
offered  to  buyers  in  the  local  trade  during  the  week 
at  $1.10  for  medium,  either  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  $1.20 
for  fancy  large,  with  vacuum  pack  quoted  at  $1.15  for 
medium  and  $1.25  for  fancy  large,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
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Gulf  canneries.  Packers  explain  that  prices  have  not 
yet  been  made  on  small  shrimp,  as  virtually  none  has 
been  packed  as  yet. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Buyers  are  considering  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  new  pack  Virginia  sweet  potatoes,  which 
are  offered  f.  o.  b.  cannery  at  85  cents  for  No.  3  squat, 
vacuum  pack,  92 Vi  cents  for  2V2S  syrup  pack,  $1  for 
3s,  and  $3.00  for  10s.  Little  buying  is  reported  as 
yet,  however. 

TOMATOES — Spots  are  rather  quiet  and  unchanged 
at  previous  price  levels,  and  new  business  on  futures 
has  likewise  been  rather  light  during  the  period  under 
review.  Maryland  futures  are  quoted  at  421/2  cents 
for  Is,  671/2  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  2i/4s,  $1.05  for  3s, 
and  $3.10  for  10s. 

CORN — New  pack  is  coming  in  for  more  attention 
as  a  result  of  the  drouth  situation,  and  spot  goods  are 
also  commanding  more  interest.  The  market  as  yet 
has  shown  no  price  changes,  however. 

PEAS — Spot  peas  were  meeting  with  a  somewhat 
better  call  during  the  week,  and  distributors  were 
showing  more  inclination  to  cover  in  a  moderate  way 
on  their  future  requirements.  Prices  were  steady  to 
firm  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STRIKE— The  strike  of  dock 
workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  understood,  is  inter¬ 
fering  seriously  with  shipments  of  canned  food  to  dis¬ 
tributors  at  Gulf  and  East  Coast  ports,  and  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  responsible  in  part  for  the  quickening  of 
spot  activity  on  a  number  of  lines  during  the  week. 
Early  settlement  of  the  dock  strike  is  looked  for, 
however. 

VISITING  WEST  SIDE — Hudson  Street  played  host 
to  a  number  of  out-of-town  canners  during  the  week. 
Among  the  visitors  were  J.  V.  Mclnnes  of  the  Haxton 
Canning  Co.,  C.  H.  Chitham,  of  the  Milford  (Ill.) 
Canning  Co.,  and  Webster  Browne,  of  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Canning  Co. 

GETS  AGENCY — Joseph  G.  Ten  Eyck  has  been 
appointed  New  York  representative  for  Harcourt 
Green  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  handle  sales  here 
of  that  firm’s  line  of  California  fruits  and  vegetables. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Spot  and  Future  Buying — Drought  Has  Not  Been  Broken 
— Watching  the  Exchange — Freeze  Hits  Cherries  and  Sends 
Prices  Up — Pea  Crop  Continues  in  Danger — Future  Peas  With¬ 
drawn  and  Spots  Strong — Future  Tomatoes  Lower — ^The  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  17,  1934. 

ENERAL  MARKET — An  improvement  has  been 
noted  the  past  week  in  both  spot  and  future 
buying.  As  everyone  knows,  it  was  indeed  quiet 
all  during  April  and  the  first  part  of  May — but  did  the 
market  sag  or  weaken  ?  Here  and  there  a  little  easiness 
developed,  but  in  the  main,  values  held  firm.  What 
better  demonstration  would  one  want  than  this  to  prove 


the  fundamentally  strong  position  that  canned  foods 
occupy.  Many  of  our  buyers  are  getting  down  to  the 
point  where  they  will  have  to  purchase  and  that  has 
been  more  in  evidence  the  past  few  days.  Future 
trading  has  been  accelerated  on  account  of  the  unusual 
crop  conditions  that  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
Middlewest. 

THE  WEATHER — The  drought  has  by  no  means 
been  broken.  True  a  few  showers  have  fallen  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  going  to  take  rain,  good  copious  rains, 
and  frequent  rains  to  bring  about  any  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  Old  timers  say  they  never  recall  a  spring  like 
that  of  the  past  thirty  days.  On  top  of  it  all,  there  is 
a  marked  deficiency  in  sub-soil  moisture.  It  looks  as 
if  Old  Mother  Nature  is  going  to  step  in  and  do  far 
more  than  the  A.  A.  A.  or  NRA  can  possible  do  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  Government  Agencies. 

PHIALDELPHIA  CANNED  FOOD  EXCHANGE— 
Everyone  connected  with  the  canned  food  business  in 
Chicago  is  watching  the  development  of  the  Exchange. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  minds  that  if  a 
wide  market  and  daily  volume  is  had,  then  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  both  the  canning  industry  as  well  as  the 
distributing  trade,  but  if  the  market  is  narrow,  trading 
slim,  etc.,  it  won’t  be  worth  anything. 

RSP  CHERRIES — On  Friday  night.  May  11th,  a 
freeze  occurred  in  the  northern  Michigan  cherry  dis¬ 
trict  and  reports  have  it  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
crop  has  been  lost.  This  has  had  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  market  with  the  result  that  No.  10  SEL  RSP 
cherries  are  now  difficult  to  find  even  at  $4.50  Michigan 
cannery. 

PEAS — Interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  new  pack¬ 
ing.  Lack  of  moisture,  unusual  dust  storms  and  the 
drought,  have  all  made  it  highly  problematical  if  any¬ 
where  near  a  normal  Pea  crop  can  be  harvested  this 
season.  So  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
unusual  weather  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  Mississippi  valley  that  it  is  needless  for  your 
Chicago  correspondent  to  elaborate  thereon.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  drought  is  still  with  us;  it  has  not  been 
ended  and  it  looks  anything  but  promising  for  the 
early  Alaska  variety.  Most  canners  throughout 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  It  is  difficult  to  place  future  pea  business. 
On  spots,  a  fair  demand  prevails  with  a  $1.15  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  bottom  for  any  kind  of  a  standard  grade. 

TOMATOES — Some  cutting  of  prices  has  been  noted 
out  of  Indiana  on  futures.  Where  the  market  on  No. 
2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  was  firm  at  75  cents 
a  month  ago,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  at  70  cents.  It 
is  claimed  by  authorities,  however,  that  such  70  cent 
quotations  emanate  only  from  the  smaller  or  more 
irresponsible  canners.  On  spots  a  better  movement  has 
been  noted  and  sales  have  been  made  out  of  Indiana  on 
the  basis  of  95  cents,  delivered,  for  No.  2  Standards. 
$1.25,  delivered,  is  the  prevailing  market  on  No.  21/2 
Standards  with  little  business  passing.  No.  10s  are 
quoted  at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  delivered,  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  — “The  Certificate  Plan,” 
under  which  cling  peaches  and  pears  will  be  packed  in 
California  this  season  is  meeting  with  favorable  trade 
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comments  now  that  it  has  been  fully  explained  to  the 
buyer.  Minimum  Code  levels  on  spot  peaches  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  that  at  any 
time  since  the  turn  of  the  year. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— Flags  of  eighty-seven 
nations,  those  of  the  forty-eight  states,  of  A  Century 
of  Progress,  six  sets  of  forty-six  flags  each  on  the 
Avenue  of  Flags,  weather  signal  flags  and  numerous 
banners  will  have  a  definite  part  in  the  new  color 
scheme  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  this  year.  The 
fair  opens  May  26th.  Banners  of  turquoise  blue  will 
be  alternated  with  last  year’s  fiery  red  on  the  Avenue 
of  Flags  where  the  standards  have  been  painted  the 
new  Century  of  Progress  purple-red  conceived  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  of  unusual  beauty  under  the  night-time 
illumination. 

Last  year,  more  than  23  million  people  paid  admis¬ 
sions,  and  the  fair  covered  all  operating  expenses,  re¬ 
tired  half  of  its  ten  billion  dollar  bond  issue  and  had 
enough  reserves  to  carry  over  to  the  1934  opening. 
Attendance  of  7  to  8  million  this  year  will  meet  all 
operating  expenses;  12  million,  it  is  estimated  will 
enable  retirement  of  the  remaining  bonds.  It  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  year’s  attendance 
will  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year,  i.  e.,  23  million 
people  and  several  of  the  buyers  and  brokers  on  the 
market  have  made  wagers  with  their  friends  to  that 
end.  Come  to  the  Century  of  Progress  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  see  a  greater  and  grander  and  better  fair  than 
last  year. 

s  Jt 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Hopes  Fading  for  a  Spring  Shrimp  Pack — Demand  Good,  Prices 
Strong — Oysters  Over  and  Market  Quiet — Showers  Help  the 
String  Bean  Crop — Canning  About  to  Start 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  17,  1934. 

SHRIMP — While  it  is  true  that  the  canners  of  this 
section  still  have  a  chance  to  come  up  from  the 
rear  and  “play  in  the  money”  because  the  Spring 
shrimp  pack  race  is  not  over,  yet  the  canner’s  hopes 
dwindle  each  week  as  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close 
and  the  supply  of  shrimp  does  not  improve. 

If  the  supply  of  shrimp  for  the  remaining  thirty 
days  of  the  Spring  shrimp  pack  season  is  no  better 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  days,  then  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  a  Spring  shrimp  pack  for  this 
section.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
this,  because  the  Spring  shrimp  pack  is  more  often  a 
failure  than  it  is  a  success,  and  this  year  it  seems  to 
follow  the  general  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  shrimp  and  the  price 
strong,  but  it  will  avail  the  canners  very  little  unless 
the  supply  picks  up  and  they  get  to  pack  some  shrimp. 

The  summer  closed-season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
goes  into  effect  in  this  section  on  June  15,  which  gives 
the  canners  only  a  few  more  weeks  in  which  to  pack 
shrimp. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  canning  associations  and  boosting  clubs  to 
the  sea  food  canners  and  the  canners  certainly  needed 
it,  because  sea  foods  have  never  received  their  share 
of  publicity  which  is  particularly  true  of  shrimp  and 
oysters. 

'  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  advent  of  warm  weather  saw  the 
closing  of  the  oyster  canning  season  and  there  have 
been  no  oysters  canned  in  this  section  for  the  last  three 
weeks  and  no  more  will  be  canned  until  the  Fall. 

While  the  weather  has  been  too  warm  for  oysters, 
yet  it  has  been  ideal  otherwise,  because  no  one  can 
kick  on  a  temperature  of  between  70  and  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  just  right  for  comfort  and  that  is 
what  our  weather  man  has  been  dishing  out  to  us. 

With  the  passing  of  the  oyster  canning  season,  the 
sale  of  cove  oysters  also  passed  and  very  little  move¬ 
ment  of  cove  oysters  is  expected  until  about  September. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  5 
ounce  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— We’ve  had  local  showers 
this  past  week,  which  have  made  all  vegetation  in  this 
section  show  up  wonderfully  and  the  bean  crop  in  this 
locality  is  looking  very  promising  at  this  time.  How 
long  it  will  last  and  what  will  be  the  outcome,  the 
elements  only  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  rule  of  “supply  and  de¬ 
mand  governs  the  price”  has  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  so  no  one  knows  what  is  in  store  for  the 
grower,  dealer  nor  canner.  In  fact,  the  cabbage  growers 
of  this  section  had  a  bad  year  with  the  crop.  Plenty 
of  cabbage  and  no  market. 

The  truck  farmers  brought  the  first  beans  to  the 
produce  market  last  week  and  they  report  a  low  price, 
so  this  doesn’t  look  very  encouraging  for  the  truck 
farmers  and  might  indicate  that  a  good  many  beans 
planted  for  the  produce  market  will  have  to  go  to  the 
canneries. 

The  canning  of  beans  is  due  to  get  under  way  in  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2^/^,  and  $4  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

j>  ^ 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Coast  Has  Its  Scorching  Weather — Some  Crops  Perman¬ 
ently  Injured — Spinach  Prices  Advanced — Interest  in  Future 
Tomatoes — Fruits  Firmer — Prices  Withdrawn  on  Peas — Sales 
of  Asparagus  Slow  Down — Foreign  Trade  Week — Marketing 
Agreements  on  Peaches  and  Pears 

San  Francisco,  May  17,  1934 

WEATHER — Not  to  be  outdone  by  East  and 
Mid-West,  California  has  staged  a  hot  spell  as 
a  climax  to  an  exceedingly  dry  spring  and 
crops  are  suffering.  During  the  week,  temperatures 
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mounted  to  the  87  degree  mark  at  San  Francisco,  noted 
for  the  mildness  of  its  weather,  and  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
ported  the  mercury  as  being  ten  degrees  higher.  Near 
the  Mexican  border,  temperatures  of  113  degrees  were 
recorded,  and  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valleys  temperatures  hovered  around  the  100 
degree  mark.  The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  predicts  that  yields  of  almonds,  apples,  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  freestone  peaches  and  pears  will  be 
materially  less  than  in  1933.  Clingstone  peaches  are 
expected  to  equal  last  year’s  production,  with  a  normal 
crop  or  prunes  and  plums  anticipated.  Most  of  these 
estimates  were  made  before  the  commencement  of  the 
heat  wave. 

SPINACH — Prices  on  spinach  are  being  revised  up¬ 
ward  by  some  of  the  larger  interests  and  are  now 
twenty  per  cent  higher  than  when  tentative  opening 
prices  were  named  about  the  time  that  canning  started. 

At  this  time  No.  were  quoted  at  $1.00  and  quite 
a  few  buyers  objected  to  this  price  as  being  too  high. 
Now  this  size  is  held  at  $1.20  and  some  of  these  same 
buyers  are  filling  their  requirements  at  this  figure. 
Several  canners  are  confining  sales  at  this  price  to 
goods  to  be  shipped  during  May  or  June. 

TOMATOES — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
in  future  California  tomatoes  at  the  tentative  opening 
prices  named  a  short  time  ago,  prices  based  on  95c 
for  No.  214  standards  with  puree  and  $1.40  for  solid 
Pack.  The  hot  wave  here  and  the  drought  in  the  Mid- 
West  has  stimulated  buying  as  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  may  easily  offset  the  increased  acreage. 
There  has  also  been  considerable  buying  of  tomato 
juice  at  77i/4c  for  No.  2s.  All  of  the  prices  are  guaran¬ 
teed  against  the  formal  opening  of  the  firms  putting 
them  out. 

FRUITS — The  California  canned  fruit  market  is 
in  definitely  a  firmer  position  than  was  the  case  but  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  with 
interesting  regularity,  along  with  withdrawals,  and 
there  are  no  items  showing  any  conspicuous  weakness. 
The  weakness  in  cherries  has  been  completely  over¬ 
come  and  prices  in  many  instances  are  higher  than 
they  were  in  March,  when  the  slump  started.  Apricots 
are  in  very  light  supply  and  strongly  held  and  pears 
are  cleaning  up  fast.  Holdings  of  peaches  are  confined 
largely  to  No.  2U2S  with  No.  10s  very  difficult  to  locate. 

PEAS  —  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
withdrawn  prices  on  Mid-West  peas  and  expects  to  be 
compelled  to  take  similar  action  shortly  on  Utahs. 
Early  sales  on  these  were  quite  satisfactory  and  crop 
conditions  have  been  such  that  the  output  promises  to 
be  cut  down,  calling  for  caution  in  accepting  further 
business. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Sales  of  asparagus  have  slowed 
down  somewhat,  now  that  the  requirements  of  those 
accustomed  to  anticipate  their  needs  have  been  filled, 
at  least  in  part.  Routine  business,  with  small  orders 
predominating,  is  expected  for  some  time.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  all-green  grade  continues  heavy,  but  most 
of  the  expected  pack  has  already  been  disposed  of. 

EXPORT  WEEK — This  is  Foreign  Trade  Week,  in 
California,  by  official  proclamation  of  Gov.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  and  banks,  stores  and  many  other  business 
places  are  making  elaborate  displays  of  canned  and 


dried  fruits  and  other  products  exported  in  exchange 
for  foreign  merchandise.  The  celebration  in  northern 
California  is  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Association. 
California  canners  are  directing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  exports  of  their  products  have  been  quite  heavy  in 
recent  months,  in  some  lines  shipments  having  been 
double  those  of  the  same  period  in  1933. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS — Work  is  well  under 
way  on  the  proposed  marketing  agreements  covering 
California  cling  peaches  and  California  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Bartlett  pears.  The  agreements  have  been 
drafted  by  the  parties  interested  and  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  proper  authorities  for  consideration.  The 
working  out  of  the  plans  will  take  considerable  time 
but  a  splendid  start  has  been  made  and  much  of  the 
machinery  has  already  been  set  up. 

The  Peach  Control  Committee  is  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  industry  and  on  or  before  July  1  determine  and 
announce  the  number  of  tons  of  cling  peaches  which 
may  be  canned  during  1934  by  all  canners  in  California 
collectively.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  pack  the 
committee  will  give  attention  to  such  matters  as  prob¬ 
able  returns  to  producers,  general  price  level  of  all 
commodities,  buying  power  of  consumers,  competition 
from  other  products,  probable  selling  price  of  canned 
cling  peaches  and  carry-over  of  unsold  cling  peaches 
from  the  1933  pack.  On  or  before  June  25  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  total  production  of  No.  1  cling  peaches 
on  each  individual  orchard  in  California  is  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  control  committee,  and  on  or 
before  July  5  the  committee  will  determine  each  grow¬ 
er’s  deliverable  tonnage  or  cling  peaches  for  canning, 
and  give  him  certificates  entitling  him  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries  of  the  amount  specified. 

It  is  planned  to  handle  the  delivery  of  pears  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  similar  manner.  The  same  kind  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  made,  the  maximum  number  of  tons  to  be 
canned  determined  and  certificates  issued.  Of  the 
maximum  tonnage  to  be  packed  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
46  per  cent  is  to  be  of  pears  grown  in  California  and 
54  per  cent  of  pears  grown  in  the  northwest. 

NOTES — The  Campbell  Packing  Corp.  has  taken 
over  the  old  George  A.  Hyde  cannery  at  Campbell, 
Calif.,  and  is  making  many  improvements  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  active  operations  at  an  early  date.  A  cottage 
colony  and  several  acres  of  land  are  included  in  the 
deal. 

A  large  increase  in  tomato  acreage  is  reported  from 
Modesto,  Calif.  California  Tomato  Juice,  Inc.,  headed 
by  F.  A.  Mennillo,  has  booked  large  orders  for  tomato 
products  and  will  enlarge  its  plant. 

The  Lawrence  Warehouse  Co.  has  taken  a  lease  on 
the  canning  plant  of  Sam  Sebastian!  at  Sonoma,  Calif. 

Salmon  packers  operating  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
of  Alaska  have  made  arrangements  with  fishermen  for 
the  gill-net  catch.  It  is  announced  that  9i/4c  will  be 
paid  for  reds,  with  $150  run  money,  as  against  6c  and 
$100,  respectively,  last  year.  A  strike  of  Longshore¬ 
men  is  on  at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports,  but  this  is  not 
interfering  seriously  with  the  sailing  of  cannery  ves¬ 
sels  bound  for  Alaskan  waters. 
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CANNERS’  CODE 

ITH  these  minor  kinks  ironed  out,  and  the  expected  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  monufacturers’  master  code,  the  food  trade 
will  be  all  set  for  complete  code  operation  as  soon  as  the  canners 
and  the  NRA  adjust  their  dispute  regarding  brokerage,  and 
the  canners’  code  is  certified. 

The  stand  of  the  canners  that  the  question  of  brokerage  is 
properly  a  matter  for  determination  by  the  entire  food  manu¬ 
facturing  trade  has  many  supporters  among  grocery  distributors, 
but  the  NRA  is  apparently  adamant  in  its  determination  that 
the  brokerage  clause  shall  go  in  the  canning  industry  code,  so 
the  stalemate,  which  has  a  reactionary  influence  upon  the  entire 
grocery  industry,  promises  to  continue. 

MORE  CODE  INSTRUCTIONS 

Further  instructions  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  national  grocery  distributors’  code  are  embodied  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  bulletin  issued  by  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week.  The 
new  instructions  cover  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Investigation  of  Records — In  order  to  protect  private  busi¬ 
ness  records,  local  Code  Authorities  in  investigating  complaints 
may  require  the  respondents  to  file  sworn  statements  exhibiting 
pertinent  factual  infoi'mation.  If  this  exhibit  is  unsatisfactory 
and  a  disclosure  of  original  invoices  and  cost  records  are  neces- 
ary,  the  Code  Authority  and  the  respondent  shall  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  a  disinterested  third  party  who  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  review  the  invoice  or  cost  record  in  question  and 
certify  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  sworn  statement  offered  in 
evidence. 

2.  Ignoring  of  Summons — When  a  merchant  ignores  the  first 
summons.  Local  Code  Authorities  are  instructed  to  notify  a 
second  time  by  registered  mail  with  signed  return  receipt.  If 
no  reply  is  received,  the  facts  should  be  reported  within  five 
days  after  receipt  of  the  second  notice  to  the  State  Compliance 
Director  of  NRA  who  will  either  secure  cooperation  or  report 
failure  to  the  National  Compliance  Board  or  to  the  Federal 
District  Attorney  for  prosecution.  Where  the  merchant  com¬ 
plained  against  is  a  member  of  the  trade  associations  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Code  Authority,  the  case  should  be  taken  through 
the  State  Code  Authority  first.  Local  and  State  Code  Authori¬ 
ties  are  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to  settle  difficulties 
themselves  that  arise  in  their  territories. 

3.  Labor  Complaints — All  labor  complaints  go  to  the  State 
Compliance  Director  in  the. first  instance.  Local  Code  Authori¬ 
ties  are  requested  not  to  attempt  to  settle  any  labor  complaints 
until  they  have  been  referred  to  them  by  the  State  Compliance 
Director.  On  May  1,  last,  there  were  1123  such  cases  in  the 
hands  of  local  Code  Authorities  in  the  country. 

4.  Merchants’  Cost — Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  merchants’  cost,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  f.  o.  b. 
establishment. '  In  the  case  of  a  wholesaler,  the  following 
applies :  “A  wholesaler’s  cost  is  f .  o.  b.  his  warehouse.  A  whole¬ 
saler  who  pays  transportation  charges,  such  as  cartage,  freight, 
express,  truckage,  car  switching  for  placement,  etc.,  on  incoming 
merchandise  to  his  warehouse,  will  add  such  charges  to  his  pur¬ 
chase  price  before  adding  the  2  per  cent  labor  markup. 

5.  Transportation  Charges — The  Wholesale  Code  provides  that 
actual  transportation  charge  shall  be  the  published  fifth-rate 
class  rate  by  or  for  any  common  carrier.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  actual  rates  to  be  charged  shall  be  established  by  a  special 
committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator;  mean¬ 
while  actual  transportation  costs  must  be  added.  National- 
American  has  nominated  Walter  A.  Frey,  Frey  &  Son,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  its  representative  on  this  special 
committee. 

6.  Relief  Orders,  Warrants  and  Discount  for  Cash — ^Unless 
disapproved  by  the  Administrator,  relief  orders  or  county  war- 
rints  for  other  collateral  in  payment  of  accounts  may  not  entitle 
the  giver  or  payer  to  receive  discount  for  cash  offered  for 
prompt  payment  under  certain  circumstances  as  follows: 


“  ‘The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  provision  relating  to 
cash  discount  for  prompt  payment  clearly  and  obviously  is 
intended  to  permit  the  offering,  giving  and  taking  of  a 
discount  to  bring  about  the  prompt  return  of  money  invested 
in  merchandise  and  service  so  that  the  seller  may  have  the 
continuous  use  of  his  capital. 

“  ‘This  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  use  of  a  medium  of 
exchange  which  is  immediately  and  currently  negotiable  at 
its  face  value.  If  the  medium  of  exchange  is  of  such  a 
character  that  realization  of  immediate  and  current  negoti¬ 
ability  at  face  value  is  not  present,  and  the  holder,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  relief  orders  or  scrip,  is  not  able  to  realize 
its  face  value  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  cash  discount 
period,  then  the  discount  for  prompt  payment  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  and  such  discount  may  be  refused.” 

SEEK  UNIFORM  PRACTICE 

F  outstanding  interest  to  canners  and  other  manufacturers 
of  grocery  products  is  the  petition  filed  with  the  NRA  by 
representatives  of  wholesale,  grocery  distributors  asking  for  an 
immediate  official  ruling  clearly  requiring  manufacturers, 
canners  and  other  producers  selling  coincidentally  to  both  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  to  observe  the  same  fair  trade  practices  and 
mark-ups  as  are  required  of  wholesalers.  The  grocers’  petition 
is  based  on  the  contention  that  Section  1,  Article  11,  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Code  unquestionably  includes  such  operators. 

A  ruling  iji  favor  of  the  grocers  in  this  connection,  and  such 
action  by  the  Administrator  appears  only  a  matter  of  time, 
will  take  away  to  some  extent  the  slight  ‘‘edge”  which  manu¬ 
facturers  selling  direct  to  the  retail  trade  have  enjoyed  against 
wholesale  grocers  in  many  food  lines  in  recent  years.  Thus, 
while  the  netback  to  the  canner  or  manufacturer  will  be  higher 
than  in  the  past,  the  competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  direct 
sellers  will  be  lessened. 

The  outcome  of  the  expected  official  ruling  is  being  awaited 
with  close  interest  in  the  trade,  as  it  is  expected  that  some 
volume  of  business  which  in  recent  years  has  been  handled 
direct  from  manufacturer  to  retailer  may  revert  to  the  former 
wholesale  channels. 

Chain  store  distributors,  of  course,  are  required  to  add  both 
the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  mark-ups  to  their  retail  prices, 
making  an  increase  of  some  8.12  per  cent  mandatory  on  all  items. 

Application  has  also  been  made  to  the  NRA  on  behalf  of  all 
grocery  distributors  for  a  clearer  ruling  on  cost  definition.  The 
present  interpretation  is  held  unenforceable  from  a  practical 
standpoint  without  a  date  limitation.  The  Administration  has 
been  requested  to  issue  the  following  clarifying  interpretation: 

“Net  purchase  price  for  cost  determination  shall  mean 
the  delivered  replacement  cost  (less  trade  discounts  or  ex¬ 
clusive  of  customary  cash  discounts  given  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment)  at  the  point  of  buyer’s  warehouse;  or  the  invoice 
price  (less  trade  discounts  but  exclusive  of  customary  cash 
discounts  given  for  prompt  payment)  on  merchandise,  if 
purchased  within  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  date  of  sale, 
providing  that  where  goods  purchased  are  in  transit  for 
more  than  ten  (10)  days  after  date  of  invoice,  the  date  of 
arrival  at  buyer’s  point  of  distribution  may  be  used  as  the 
effective  date  of  invoice.  The  date  on  the  freight  receipt 
shall  be  acceptable  evidence  in  determining  the  date  of 
arrival.” 

Now  that  the  grocery  distributors  code  has  entered  upon  the 
enforcement  phase,  many  minor  points  of  Confusion  have  arisen, 
and  the  NRA  has  been  petitioned  to  call  a  public  hearing  to 
amend  the  code  to  enable  competing  wholesalers  to  get  together, 
without  running  the  risk  of  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust 
laws,  to  agree  upon  uniform  cash  discount  terms,  both  as  to 
amount  and  also  as  to  billing  and  shipping  terms.  The  trade 
is  also  anxious  that  all  grocers  be  brought  under  the  terms  of 
the  grocery  code,  which  would  require  removal  of  the  present 
exemption  for  grocers  in  towns  of  2,500  population  or  less. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2Mi . 

Large,  No.  2Vy.... . 

Peeled,  No.  2^^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2^! . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


t2.45 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2Vt  . 

No.  10  . 


.46  . 

.80  _ 

2.70  _ 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t»70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .66  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  tS-SO 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.30  tl.BO 

No.  10  . .  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.16  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  ..., . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.86 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 76  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 8.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  t.76 

Cut,  No.  2\^ . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  . .  — ... 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.66  t3.75 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2^, . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . :. . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOESt 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


o  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOESt 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 521,4  t.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52i4 . 

No.  2  . 821/3  t.86 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82% . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.35  tl.35 

No.  10  .  4.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  t4.10 


TOMATO  PUREEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.70  _ 

.  t.66 

.86  t.85 

2.60  t2.60 


.95 

.95 


.70  .76 

.90  tl-00 


2.90  t3.15 

1.06  tl.lO 
.  t3.40 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 3.50  . 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  t.95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2......... . . . 90  ........ 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 82%  t-SO 

Standard,  No.  2 . 77% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

IlOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  . 

No.  2%  . 76  - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  .lune,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 


Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  8.26 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  8.25  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.55  *1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.50  . . 


No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 
BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  7.50  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . - 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  *1.25 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *1.80 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 57%  *.55 

No.  2  .  1.07%*1.07% 

No.  6  .  3.25  *3.40 

No.  1  Juice . 67%  *.60 

No.  2  Juice .  1.00  *.95 

No.  5  Juice .  3.00  *3.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.40  *1.86 

Fancy  .  *1.75 

Choice  ..................................MM..........  1.60  *1.50 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.75 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2V,.  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.50  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.00  +1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.00  *5.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.35  *2.40 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  2.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77%*1.75 

Flat,  No.  % .  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  I . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.10  *1.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  6.50 

White.  Is  . — . . .  13.66  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . .  „.. 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . .  _...._ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.66  ....... 

Striped,  %s  .  6.00  ........ 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  ....... 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy .  4.66  ... _ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  18.66  _ 
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Modernize  f 

and  reduce  costs  * 

Competitive  conditions  are  forcing  con¬ 
sideration  of  modern  time  and  labor- 
saving  equipment.  For  canners  of  cut 
wax  and  green  beans,  we  have  designed 
Model  E 

CHISHOLM-RYDER 

CONTINUOUS  FEED 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

Th  is  new  machine  produces  results  vastly 
superior  to  hand  snipping,  yet  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  and  with  5%  to  15% 
less  waste.  Saves  space,  supervision, 
timekeeping  and  checking.  Provides 
steady,  unbroken  production  without 
delay  for  loading  or  unloading. 

The  gentle  loose  tumbling  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  even  flow  prevent  massing  and 
help  to  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of 
the  tender  beans. 

Tests  definitely  prove  there  is  less  waste 
and  higher  delivery  of  perfect  product 
with  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Continuous 
Feed  Snipper. 

Send  for  Bulletin  T  today, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  the 
Model  E  Snipper  can  and 
to  your  profits  this  season. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HE  HOLDS  THE  QUEEN 

“What  I  am  today  I  owe  to  my  wife,”  he  said 
proudly. 

“Well,  what  are  you?”  the  other  sneered. 

“I’m  the  husband  of  the  best  bridge  player  in  our 
neighborhood.” 

JUST  A  SAMPLE 

“And  you  don’t  know  anything  about  religion?” 
queried  the  missionary. 

“Well,  we  got  a  little  taste  of  it  when  the  last  mis¬ 
sionary  was  here,”  replied  the  cannibal  chieftain. 

KEEP  ’EM  GUESSING 

Mother — Louise,  your  hair  is  all  mussed  up.  Did 
that  young  man  kiss  you  against  your  will  ? 

Louise — He  thinks  he  did,  mother. 

FRIEND  TO  FRIEND 

“I  refused  to  marry  Bob  three  months  ago  and  he’s 
been  drinking  ever  since.” 

“That’s  what  I  call  carrjnng  a  celebration  too  far.” 


May  21, 193  It 
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the  Machinery 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Dericea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewarunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaprara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Go.,  Cineinnetl,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  GaaoUne.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  ConTcyors.  See  (Jonveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACSINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Win. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin,  Ali  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  Xlity. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Znc.,  Baltimcre. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

(XINVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholnv-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


COOKE31S,  Continaons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Oontinnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Ss'  no,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  ^'‘rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morra  /hio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  <^orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rob'rs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 

Coi.nters.  See  Can  Counters. 

C'  untershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.y  Baltimorse 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

^tters.  Kraut.  See  T.raut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bear.  See  String  Benii  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  (^ns.  Caps,  Elc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Glos  ng  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stciici  - 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Eic, 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 
Ao  Ke  Robins  A  Coa,  Ine.y  Bnltimore* 
Spraffue-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

^gines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Emamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
(Riisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  horaietl^ 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  (Xty. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Flllsrs. 
ETlling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlsrs*  Mshy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Ca  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoreu 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  Soo  Syruping  Mash. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUap,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanesenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Generators.  EUectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-UNED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoistins  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B-  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Haxnachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mehy.  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEEUNG  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneons. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
gprague-S^lls  Corp.i  Hoopeston,  HI. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis, 
A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westm'inster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  ^lor  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,.  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  £L  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 


SCALDERS.  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


SEEDS,  Canners’,  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapmsm  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

B'^NCILS’  Blarking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judge,  Alom^a,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore, 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

.  5'  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Lannenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


PASTE  CANNERS’. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiaoe*. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Ohisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PSA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  BristoL  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  E  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (fer  MacUaes, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedorfoug,  Wis. 
A.  E  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  VegeUhles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.^  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 
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Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Baltimore  M<i.  :  .1.  L.  Ftrguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin :  Belline;ham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. :  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgrium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


PHILLIPS  CAIV  COMPANY 

,^anufaciurers  of  (Packers  Sanilarij  Gam 


. .  Q)iviiion.  of  iU.. 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Peli  cious  Qualilij  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  *  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  IVIachine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 


Mere  is  an  old  stand-by.  I  he  hrst  variety  ot  strinsless  beans  to  be  commercially 
successful,  it  is  widely  used  and  widely  liked  because  ofjts  natural  excellence  of  flavor 
and  texture. 

Following  its  origination  in  1894  by  Calvin  N.  Keeney  we  have  continued  to  de¬ 
vote  much  time  and  attention  on  our  breeding  farms  to  the  improvement  of  pod  shape, 
length,  and  smoothness.  As  a  result,  our  most  recent  strain  not  only  has  the  remarkable 
eating  quality  of  the  original  Burpee^s  Stringless  Green  Pod,  butsurpasses  it  with  straight- 
er,  longer,  smoother,  more  attractive  pods. 


ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  WELL  BRED 


AsaonatfJi  Buh  O^rnmrra,  Jut 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
^05  (Ehwrrh  ^trppt 

Np«i  ^awpn.  ffiotinprlttul 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


